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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1835. 


Potes. 
ARIOsTO'’s “ BRUTTO MOSTRO.” 


The readers of L’ Orlando Furioso will readily 
bring to mind the description contained in the 
thirtieth and six following stanzas of the twenty- 
sixth canto, of the allegorical figures sculptured 
on a marble fountain by 

« Merlino, il savio incantator britanno,” 


and the general description of which is that’ of 
a number of armed warriors slaying a 
“ Mostro, 
Il maggior che mai fosse e lo pit orrendo ; ” 
in comparison with which the Delphic Python was 
not half so — 
oe 


abbominevol né si brutto.” 


In the succeeding stanzas Malagigi declares the 
sculptured scene to contain a yet unfulfilled pro- 
phecy ; and then describes the rise and progress 
of the monster through the world, until its course 
should be arrested in the sixteenth century, by 
the united prowess of the sovereigns of France, 
Germany, Spain, England, and Rome. 

Hoole, a translator into English of the Orlando 
Furioso, says (vol. iii. p. 262., Lond. edit. 1799) 
that he thinks by this monster “ Ariosto meant to 
represent Avarice;” and that “ most of the com- 
mentators have explained this monster to mean 
Avarice, which had overrun all the Christian world, 
and brought scandal on the professors of the 
faith.” In support of this the notes to Sir John 
Harrington's translation of the canto in question, 
and Lavezuola, an Italian commentator, are 
= but there is added, “ Mr. Upton thinks, 
that by the monster is characterised Superstition.” 
I had never been satisfied with either of these 
guesses (for they are nothing more), when, in 
1849, I met with Baudry’s Paris edition, published 
in 1836, of L’ Orlando Furioso, with the annotations 
of Antonio Buttura, in which I found (vol. iii. 
et seq.) that he also baptized the monster Avarice, 
having previously been inclined to call it “Ja mol- 
tiforme Impostura.” The coincidence of the con- 
clusion arrived at by so learned an Italian anno- 
tator as Buttura, with that of the commentators 
mentioned in Hoole’s note, at so long an interval 
of time between them, and the almost certainty 
that Hoole’s note was unknown to Buttura, seemed 
to strengthen the claim made for Ararice, but yet 
only served to increase my doubt of its correct- 
ness. I therefore endeavoured to probe 
mystery, and the result, “when found, I m: 
note of.” 


the 


Of that note a copy is herewith sent, in 
the hope that it may not be deemed unworthy of 
a place in - N. ¥ Q. 4 "and that if mine be not the 
true monster, some artist well versed in the lan- 
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guage and literature of Ariosto’s country and day, 
may be induced to communicate a beter likeness. 


Note to stanzas xxxi. to xxxvi. of canto xxvr. 
pages 11—13., and to Buttura’s annotation thereon, 
pp. 457. et seg. : — 

* An unlearned one” ventures to suggest an- 
other elucidation of Ariosto’s allegory, than that 
given in the annotation above referred to. 

It will be recollected that the time of the 
Orlando Furioso is laid in the reign of Charle- 
magne, that is, in the end of the eighth and be- 
ginning of the ninth centuries; and that the 
figures sculptured on the marble fountain by 
Merlin (who flourished towards the close of the 
fifth century) are represented as being pre- 
figurative of events to happen in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. The description of the 
five assailants of the brutto mostro renders this 
clear. They were cotemporaries, viz. Francis I., 
King of France; Maximilian I., Emperor of 
Germany ; Charles V., King of Spain, and suc- 
cessor of Maximilian as Emperor of Germany ; 
Henry VIIL, King of England (fidei defensor) ; 
and Pope Leo X. 

When Ariosto was writing his poem, the first 
four of these monarchs were the chief of the 
earthly powers of Europe, and they all acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the fifth in spiritual 
matters; and these earthly and earthly-spiritual 
powers were, combinedly, straining their energies 
to crush that which an over-ruling Providence, by 
the humble medium of the monk Luther, had 
called into existence as the scourge of a corrupt 
church, and which they, doubtless, viewed as a 
brutto mostro, namely Protestantism. 

The poet, measuring the strength of the com- 
batants “according to the measure of a man,” 
was unable to perceive in the monk's weakness the 
expausive power of omnipotence. He therefore 
boldly predicted the annthilation of the brutio 
mostro, Protestantism, by the five united powers, 
as the result of the combat. But Luther survived 
the poetic pseudo-prophet thirteen years; and 
although three centuries have since passed into 
eternity, Protestantism not only still exists, but 
shows evidence of an increasing strength that can 
only be given to it “* from above.” 


Ville 


-Marie, Canada. 


RDITI! 
SWITZERLAND, 


In Zhe Alps, Switzerland, §¢c.. by 
Charles Willia 
ing statements. 

The e¢ a lady’s account of the 
Simplon, in the autumn of 1845. After describing 
her own difficulties in a storm, she mentions, for 


; Rev. 
are the follow- 
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the purpose of magnifying her own danger, that 
on the same day “the Clavaudier and three ser- 
vants ” of the Great St. Bernard's perished in the 
snow. No such accident has occurred for many 
years on the Great St. Bernard’s, Alluding to 
the good fare of the Simplon monks, the same lady 
observes, ‘“‘ The abstemious rules seem to be sup- 
pressed.” Had this lady reached the Hospice on 
a Friday or a Saturday, she would not have found 
any animal food at the table. It is the custom to 
observe both days as fast-days, and animal food is 
not allowed even to the guests. This lady had 
ascended from Breig, and she speaks of watching 


the diligence from the windows of the Hospice | 


“winding slowly down the road along which we 
had come.” Every one who has visited the Sim- 

lon knows, that the road towards Breig, as far as 
it can be seen from the Hospice, is an ascent. The 
compiler of the book also states, after mentioning 
the burning of the Grimsel Hospice in 1852, that 
the innkeeper had murdered several persons, and 
that he had fired his house to prevent discovery. 


The truth is, that the man had fired the house to | 


cheat an insurance company. ‘The charge of 
murder was a fabrication. ‘The compiler of this 
book should have ascertained the truth before he 
ventured to put forth such a statement. 

I now turn to Mrs. Bray's Mountains and Lakes 
of Switzerland. The tendency of this book is to 
create difficulties. Alluding to a lady’s account 
of the Mer de Glace, she says, “ When I heard of 
the difficulties to be encountered, I was almost 
afraid I should never be equal to an undertaking 
of so laborious a nature.” Yet the ascent is ac- 
complished on a mule. When she actually comes 
to the ascent, she says, she can assure Mr. Murray 
that there was both danger and difficulty, and 
that the path was “perilous in its appearance.” 
Then the descent to the Glacier from the Mon- 
tauvert, she says, was one “ of very great difficulty 
and labour.” She innocently tells us that the 

ide said “very few ladies got on as I did.” 

here is much more to the same effect ; yet this 
lady confined herself to the parts which are visited 
by everybody. 

Now all this is simply ridiculous. It is absurd 
to publish such statements. Hundreds of women 
of all ages ascend the Montauvert every year; 
and not a few accomplish the task on foot without 
any difficulty. T. L. 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF WILLIAM COBBETT. 


Those of your correspondents who admire “pure 
Saxon and short sentences,” will forgive me for 
saying a few words respecting the humble birth- 
place of William Cobbett, than whom no one 
drew more largely from the “ well of English un- 
defiled.” 


| In the little town of Farnham, in Surrey, stands 

a roadside inn, with the sign of the “ Jolly Farmer.” 
| It is without beauty, it is hardly countrified; 
| nevertheless it possesses great interest for the 
tourist ; for here it was that Cobbett was born in 
1762. On the sign-post appear his name, and the 
dates of his birth and death. Doubtless the land. 
| lord finds this notice far more attractive than the 
| ordinary “neat wines, good entertainment for 
man and beast.” In the parlour is a cupboard, 
with this inscription : 

“This cupboard was the property of the late William 

Cobbett, Esq., M.P. for Oldham. He was born 1762, 
His great light was extinguished 1835.” 
The good people of Farnham are justly proud of 
their late tellow-townsman. They are delighted 
to show his birthplace, and to descant on the 
great powers of mind which distinguished him. 

Cobbett lies buried in the churchyard of his 
| native town. Close by the church door a plain stone 
| sets forth, that William Cobbett, one time a ser- 
geant-major in the king's army, who subsequently 
obtained great fame as a political writer, and who 
| sat for Oldham in the first reformed parliament, 
| died at his farm called Nutwood, in the adjoining 
| parish of Ash, in 1835. Assuredly that modest 
| grave has closed over a thorough Englishman, 
| be his faults what they may. J. Virtus Wysxe. 
1. Portland Terrace, Dalston. 
! 


| 

| Minor Rates. 

| Strain at a gnat” (Matt. xxiii. 24.). — Can any 
| of the learned readers of “ N. & Q.” tell when at 
| was substituted for out? Wicliff’s version is 
| *Clensenge a gnat,” from the Lat. excolanter. 
| Tyndale, 1534, “ Strayne out :” so Cranmer, 1539 
(Geneva, 1557). The Rheims, 1582, has “ straine 
a gnat;” and our authorised, 1611 (see Bagster's 
Hexapla), “ straine at,” from the Gr. Of d:daiforres. 
But there were intermediate translations to which 
reference should be made to settle the point. 

In Eccles. xvii., the sixth vérse appears to be 
an interpolated verse. It is neither in the Sep- 
tuagint nor in the Vulgate. Whence came it, and 
when introduced into our version? The verse 
runs thus: 

“ They received the use of the five operations of the 
Lord, and in the sixth place he imparted them under- 
standing; and in the seventh speech, an interpreter o 
the cogitations thereof.” 

The verse seems to be supplemental, or a scholium 
on the other verses. Are the five operations ot 
the Lord the five senses of man? If s0, the 
enumeration of the natural endowments of man 
is pretty complete. Will any of your Biblical 
scholars afford their assistance to clear up these 
difficulties ? Q. 
Bloomsbury. 
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Watch Motto. — Among your sun-dial mottoes 
I observed one, of which there exists an Italian 
synonyme on a watch; and in case you should 
think it worthy of insertion in your paper, I send 
it you. An Italian friend of mine told me of it, 
but where it exists I do not at this moment re- 
collect. The watch is a very old one, the outer 
case being of gold of the finest workmanship, en- 
crusted with precious stones; and on the face of 
it is represented, in enamel, a landscape with a 
single figure, apparently that of a traveller. The 
sun is disappearing behind a range of mountains, 
and the legend round it in raised golden letters is : 
“ Vado e vengo ogni giorno, ma tu andrai senza ritorno.” 


Supposed to be addressed by the sun to the tra- 
veller. As I have befure stated, I have never 
seen this objet de virtu; but such was the de- 
scription of it given me by my friend, which, from 
the beauty and originality of the idea, made such 
an impression on my memory that I have never 
forgotten it. H. pe Conesa. 


Making a Devil.— 

“ The late Rev. Mr. F , of Massachusetts, was a 
factious man, and usually ready at joke and repartee. 
He had a parishioner, a carpenter by trade, pretty well 
stocked with ready wit, and withal somewhat given to 
boasting. One day, while at work for his minister, hew- 
ing a stick of timber, the carpenter was boasting in his 
usual style of the marvels that he could perform. The 
pastor, to put an extinguisher upon him, said: *‘ Do you 
think you could make a devil?’ ‘ Make a devil,’ re- 
sponded the man; ‘why yes—O yes! here, put up your 
foot — you want the least alteration of any man I ever 
saw!’ It was rare that the minister came off second 
best, but he did this time.” — Boston Post. 

W. W. 





Malta. 


Window Inscription. —On a pane of glass in 
one of the windows of the Beaufort Arms at 
Kaglan, Monmouthshire, are the following lines : 


“ As travellers oft look back at eve, 
When onward darkly going, 
To gaze upon that light they leave 
Still faint behind them glowing ; 
We think, how great had been our bliss, 
If Heaven had but assiga’d us 
To live and die in scenes like this, 
With some we ’ve left behind us.” 
H. J. 


Handsworth. 


Hair-dressing a pitiful and unmanly Employ- 
ment. — Does not the following extract from the 
Annual Register of 1773 show a curious contrast 
to the state of feeling of the present day ? 

“At a meeting held by the Lord Mayor of London and 
the other trustees, under thé will of the late S. Wilson of 
Hatton Garden, for lending out the sum of 20,0002. to 
young men who had been set up not more than two years 
insome trade or manufacture, application was made by 
two young men, hair-dressers, to be partakers of the said 
loan, whose petitions were rejected; his lordship and the 





other trustees being of opinion that the said occupation 
was not fit for young men to follow, and were persuaded 
the testator never designed his money should be lent to 
promote so pitiful and unmanly an employment, which 
did not seem to require a capital of above 51.” 

LerrTon. 


Proverbs. —In The Passions of the Minde in 
General, by Thos. Wr[ight], 4to., 1604, occurs 
the following passage, p. 42. : 

“ According to our English Proverbe. 
Faire and foolish, little and lowde, 
Long and lazie, blacke and prowde; 
Fatte and merrie, leane and sadde, 
Pale and pettish, redde and badde. 
By which saying wee may gather, that howbeit women 
commonly be subject to the aforesayde passions, yet be- 
cause diverse women have sundry complexions, so they 
bee subject to sundry passions. Even as in like sorte I 
could say of men; for some are more proane to one pas- 
sion than another, according to the Italian Proverbe: 
Se I’ huomini piccoli fussero patienti, 
Et l huomini grandi fussero valenti, 
Et li rossi leali, 
Tutto il mondo sarebbe uquale. 
That is, — 
If little men were patient, 
And great men were valiant, 
And red men were loyall, 
All the world would be equall. 
Is this sonnet not unlike another old saying of theirs? — 
From a white Spaniard, 
A blacke Germaine, 
And a red Italian, 
Libera nos, Domine. 
And we in English, — 
To a red man reade thy reed, 
With a browne man breake thy bread, 
At a pale man draw thy knife, 
From a blacke man keepe thy wife. 
The which we explicate after this sort : 
The redde is wise, 
The browne trustie, 
The pale peevish, 
The blacke lustie.” 


Me 


Death of a Descendant of Meg Merrilees. — Meg 
Gordon, relict of William Young, died at Green- 
law on the 2Ist of February, aged eighty. Wil- 
liam Young and his gipsy progenitors have been 
known for generations all along the borders of 
Scotland and England either as horners, muggers, 
or besom and basket makers. His relict, Meg 
Gordon, belongs to the same race, and is a lineal 
descendant of the Meg Merrilees, or Jean Gordon, 
one of the principal characters in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of Guy Mannering. She, like many 
of her tribe, either had, or pretended to have, a 
knowledge of palmistry. 

The relict of Dandie Dinmont died at Snawdon, 
East Lothian, on the 30th of January; Mrs. 
Janet Wilson, aged seventy-two, relict of Mr. 
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James Davidson, farmer, Hindlee, Roxburgh- 
shire. It was at the hospitable farmhouse of 
Hindlee that Sir Walter Scott was wont to spend 
the night in his incursions into Liddesdale in quest 
of border ballads; and it has long been accepted 
that the husband of the deceased sat for a well- 
known portrait in the pages of Guy Mannering. 
All connected with the life of the Last Minstrel 
are fast disappearing from the earthly scene. 0. 


The Management and Disposal of our Criminal 
Population. —In the October number of the 
Edinburgh Review, there is a long and ably-written 
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article under the above heading, which requires a | 


word of remark. The writer would appear se- 
riously to recommend that as there are no English 


enal colonies for reformed convicts, they should | 


ereafter either be sent to New York or to 
Canada, by the way of Halifax. 

How far such a proposition might be acceptable 
to the Canadians, should the experiment be tried, 
would doubtless soon be made known by the 
Colonial Assembly, consisting at present of one 
hundred and thirty members, forty being men of 
the legal profession; but that the liberal offer of 
increasing the population of the United States 


with shipments from time to time of European | 


convicts is certain to be rejected, will be seen by 
the following extract from a recent American 
journal : 

“On Wednesday, December 20th, 1854, the New York 
police arrested twelve convicts on board the ship ‘ Ro- 
chambeau,’ as she was coming up the bay from Antwerp, 
where they had been shipped by the Belgian government. 
Judge Beebe ordered them to be locked up In the tombs 
until provision could be made for their conveyance back 


to Belgium.” 
W. W. 
Malta. 


epigram is of perbaps a nearly similar date with 
that quoted by Lord Derby, and which has been 
discussed in * N. & Q.:” 
“ On Mr. Leech (afterwards Sir John) going over from the 
Opposition to the Tories. 
“The Leech you've just bought should first have been 
tried, 
To examine its nature and powers, 
You can hardly expect it will stick to your side, 
Having fall’n off so lately from ours.” 
A Pointer. 


The new Museum at Oxford. —Two cities, Co- 
logne and Oxford, whose chief structures are some 
of the finest existing monuments of Gothic archi- 
tecture, are about to erect museums for scientific 
purposes. Oxford has selected a design borrowed 
from the Rheno-Gothic style, and Cologne has 
departed from her own rich soil and chosen an 
English style, the later English, or Tudor Gothic. 
At Cologne, as at Oxford, the successful design 
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has not given entire satisfaction, and disputes ang 
heart-burnings have arisen among contending 
architects. It is an interesting sign of the times 
to see in two cities, so long the seats of a devoted 
adherence to antiquity, both in its form and sub. 
stance, the enthronement of modern science jp 
structures that still harmonise with the general 
aspect of these cities, proving that the love of 
Gothic architecture is still triumphant in them, 
The name of the Rev. R. Greswell should be men- 
tioned as an ardent supporter of the new museum, 
and an advocate for it in spite of many discourage. 
ments; and it may also be stated that twenty 
additional acres, and not ten, as some papers have 
represented, have been purchased by the university 
to open up walks in the neighbourhood, and for 
constructing a bridge across the Cherwell. J. M 





Querics. 
WHO SEIZED BELLINGHAM, — HUME OR JERDAN? 


The Daily News of March 16th contained a 
letter signed “ W.A. W. Bird, Star of Gwent 
Office, Cardiff,” stating that — 

“On the occasion of Lieut. Bellingham firing at Mr. 
Spencer Perceval in the House of Commons’ lobby in 
1812, Mr. Hume, who happened to be near, was the first 
to collar the delinquent, and, | believe, held him tightly 
until the arrival of a magistrate.” 

I have always understood that Mr. Jerdan 
seized the assassin, and on the following authority: 
1. In Dr. Maginn’s notice of Mr. Jerdan in Fraser's 
Magazine for June 1830, the Doctor states, “ He 
(Jerdan) seized in the House of Commons Bel- 
lingham, the assassin of Perceval.” 2. In Lord 
Byron's Works (l-vol. ed.), p. 879., the editor 


(Moore) speaks of — 
Epigram on Sir John Leech. — The following 








“Wm. Jerdan, Esq., of Grove House, Brompton, who is 
sure of being remembered hereafter for his gallant seizure 
of Bellingham, the assassin of Perceval, in the lobby of 
the House of Commons on the 11th May, 1812.” 


3. In Mr. Jerdan’s Autobiography (vol. i. p. 135.), 
after describing the murder of Mr. Perceval, he 
states : 

“ Mr. Eastaff pointed him out and called, ‘ That is the 
murderer.’ Bellingham moved slowly to a bench and sat 
down. I followed the direction of Mr. Eastaff’s hand and 
seized the assassin by the collar, but without violence on 
the one side or resistance on the other. A crowd now 
came up, and in a minute or two General Gascoigne, Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Pole, and twelve or filteen 
members from the House.” 


4. At p. 138. Mr. Jerdan says: 


“T consider it due to myself to state that no hand was 
laid on the assassin in the lobby except my own, and Mr. 
Dowling’s for a few moments, till he relinquished it to 
go in front and empty the pockets of the criminal, handing 
the papers to Mr. Hume, who identified them by his 
initials.” 
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No wonder, as Mr. Bird states, that the fact (?) 
seems entirely to have escaped the notice of all 
the biographers of Mr. Hume; that which a man 
never knew he easily forgets. Mr. Bird farther 
states: “ At that time Mr. Hume must have been 
a strong powerful man, so that there is every pro- 
bability of the cireumstance being true.” Rather 
consequential logic this. He ends by stating 
that, — 

«| have the authority of Mr. Stockdale, Superintendent 
of Police at Cardiff, to state that his father, then a pub- 
lisher in Pall Mall, was present and saw the circumstance 
alluded to.” 

Leaving Mr. Stockdale’s authority and Mr. 
Bird's probability and facts to themselves, I would 
merely remark, in conclusion, that I should have 
thought the fact that it was Mr. Jerdan who 
seized Bellingham to have been as well known as 
that Wellington was at Waterloo. W. Porzarp. 

Guardian Office, Hertford. 


Minor Querics. 


Lady Deloraine (Vol. ii., p- 479.). — Which 
Lady Deloraine is it that Pope and Lady Suffolk 
have accused of poisoning ? 
Henry, who first bore the title, and died Decem. 
1730; of Francis the son; or of Henry the grand- 
son, who married Elizabeth Fenwick, and died 
1739-40; and for what was she “ too celebrated ?” 


J. K. 


Times prohibiting Marriage. — Recently having 
met with the following in an old sheet almanac, 
perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” may be able to 
afford some explanation of it. I am aware of 
marriage being forbidden in Lent. ‘The almanac 
in question is one for the year 1674, by M.F. 
Philomath, and was printed at Cambridge by 
John Hayes : : 

“Times prohibiting Marriage this Year. — Marriage 
comes in on the 13th of January, and at Septuagesima 
Sunday it is out again until Low Sunday, at which time 
it comes in again, and goes not out till Rogation Sunday. 
Then it is forbidden until ‘Irinity Sunday, from whence it 
is unforbidden till Advent Sunday, but then it goes out, 
and comes not in again till the 13th of January next 
following.” 5 

Cx. Hopper. 

Cowgill! Family. —I would ask of your corre- 


spondent Cowertt (Vol. vi. passim) if he has any | 


Was it the widow of | 
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The first Book published in England having an 
Appendix, is related to have been Somner’s Anti- 
quities of Canterbury, which appeared in quarto, 
1640. Can this be verified ? J. R. d. 


“ The School of Politicks.’—I have a curious 
and very interesting poem, the author of which I 
should be glad to identify. It is in small quarto, 
thirty-two pages, and the title runs thus: 

“ The School of Politicks ; or, The Humours of a Coffee- 
house. A Poem. 

* Tantumne ab re tua otii est, aliena ut cures ?’— Terent. 
The Second Edition, corrected and much enlarged by the 
Author. London: printed, and are to be sold by, R. 
Baldwin, at the ‘Oxford Arms,’ in Warwick Lane, 1691.” 

Can you, or any of your correspondents, oblige 
me by naming the author of The School of Poli- 
ticks ; and should he be an “ illustrious obscure,” 
by stating any other works attributed to him ? 

Roserr S. Satmon. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Kidney Club.— About forty years ago there 
was a society called the Kidney Club, composed 
of members of Lloyd's Coffee-house. Its first 
meetings were held at the Blue Posts in Leaden- 
hall Market. What is the precise date of its 
formation, and does it still survive ? ~ Be 


Susannah Courtois.—In the Bernal Collection, 
Lot 1478, a plate, with sheepshearing, illustrating 
the month of J uly, is * believed to be the work of 
Susannah Courtois.” At what period did this 


| artist flourish, and where is any account of her 


information relative to a family of that name in | 


Yorkshire? Ellen Cowgill, widow, of Settle in 
that county, with her family, consisting of four 


sons and a daughter, arrived in this country in the | 


ship “Welcome,” in the fall of the year 1682. 
Their descendants are quite numerous in this 
vicinity at this time. Hisovux. 
Philadelphia. 





or of her works to be found ? L. L. D. 

Campbell's Heroine-—The venerable Dr. Beat- 
tie, of London, writes to the Home Journal, that 
the original “ Gertrude” of Campbell’s Gertrude 
of Wyoming is a patient of his, and beau- 
tiful even now. ' This statement appears in the 
Washington Union of January 2, 1855. Can it be 
correct ? Wyoming was destroyed in 1778. “In 
an evil hour (as stated in the advertisement of 
Campbell's poem, London, Edward Moxon, 1843) 
the junction of European with Indian arms con- 
verted this terrestrial paradise into a frightful 
waste.” 

If permitted to ask the question, who may 
Gertrude be, and what may be her age? W. W. 

Malta. 


Commemoration of Saints. — Will the Rev. 
F. C. Husennetn, or some of your ecclesiastical 
correspondents, give me the following information, 
viz.: In the Roman Breviary and Missal it fre- 
quently occurs in the office of a modern saint, 
that a commemoration is made of some other and 
more ancient one: thus, on the 4th Dec., in the 
office of St. Peter Chrysologus, there is a com- 
memoration made of St. Barbara. What I wish 
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to learn is, whether the office of the latter saint | 


has in these cases (of which there are many) been 
displaced in order to insert that of the former, or 
if it has always been a simple commemoration. 


Blackheath. 


“ Wapping Old Stairs.” —In the Curiosities of 
London, recently published by John Timbs — 
where, at p. 750., the site of Wapping Old Stairs is 


— out—a quotation is given from the well- | 


A. O. H. 


| 


nown ballad bearing the same name, stating it | 
to be C. Dibdin’s, and belonging to The Water- | 


man. How the author, who has really been ex- 
tremely careful throughout his curious work, 
which is a mass of information well digested, 


should have fallen into the error, is unaccountable. | 


The authorship of the ballad has been considered 
doubtful. The words, entitled “ A Characteristic 
Song,” are stated to have first appeared in The 
British Album, the contributor’s signature being 
“ Arley.”* And it appears to have been thought 
by some persons to have been Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan's, who was a contributor to the above 
work. The music is said to be the composition of 
John Percy, and the name of Manning has ap- 
peared in prints as the writer. Perhaps some of 
your contributors can throw a light on the sub- 


ject. J.R. J. 


Queen Zuleima.—In Household Words of No- 
vember 1, 1851, there is a little poem entitled 
* Queen Zuleima.”. Who was Queen Zuleima ? 
What is her history, or where may it be found ? 
Pray enlighten the ignorance of Caro. 


Oysters, with an r in the Month. —A letter from 
G. Hartlib to Robert Boyle, August 4, 1657, 
mentions “ Roman wormwood, which agrees with 
all the months that have 7, as for oysters” (Boyle's 
Works, vol. v. p. 267.). How far back has this 
notion been traced? It is very generally received 
in the New England states. VERTAUCR. 


[* Most of the poems in The British Album were origin- 
ally published in a daily paper called The World, and were 
afterwards collected into two volumes under the title of the 
Poetry of the World, and then the Poetry of Della Crusea, 
Anna Matilda, &c. (See Lowndes’s Manual, vol. i. p. 259.) 
Some of the writers of the Della Cruscan school are known, 
such as Della Crusca (R. Merry), Anna Matilda (Mrs, 
H. Cowley), The Bard (E. Jerningham); but we cannot 
identify Arley. Mr. Gifford, in his introduction to The 
Meaviad, gives the names of some of the contributors. He 
says, “1 remember that Mr. Bell (the publisher of the 
British Album), in his excellent remarks on The Baraid, 
had charged the author with ‘ bespattering nearly all the 
poetical eminence of the day.’ Anxious, therefore, to do 
impartial justice, I ran for the A/bum, to discover whom 
I had spared. Here I read, ‘ In this collection are names 
whom genius will ever look upon as its best supporters ! 
Sheridan, [what, is Saul also among the prophets t] 
Merry, Parsons, Cowley, Andrews, Jerningham, Colman, 
Topham, Robinson,’ &c.”} 


ee 


Quotations wanted. — 


“ The law which form’d a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And keeps it in its course.” 
Semper Eapey, 





“ Triumphant leaders at an army’s head, 
Hemm’d round with glories, pilfer cloth and bread; 
As meanly plunder as they bravely fought, 


Now save a people, and now save a groat.” = ‘Y, 7, 





“ By education we are much misled, 
We so believe because we so were bred; 
The priest doth finish what the nurse began, 
And so the child imposeth on the man.” W.R.M. 


Locality of high and equable Temperature. — 
What situation in the United Kingdom possesses 
the most equable temperature, and where does the 
thermometer maintain the highest range towards 
60°? Zs We & 


The Butterfly.— Although Schmetterling is the 
German word, yet the animal has another desig. 
nation, viz. Molkendieb, literally whey-thief. [s 
there anything in the habits of the butterfly to 
account for these names? Is it indeed lactivo- 
rous? or have they been bestowed, like goat- 
sucker, without sufficient grounds? Perhaps some 
of your entomological contributors will kindly 
enlighten us on this subject. A.C. M. 

Exeter. 


Junius's Letters, supposed Writers of. —1 have 
a copy of Woodfall’s Junius. On the fly-leaf is 
“W. Lamb, e Coll. Exon.;” and the book is 
sprinkled with MS. notes in the same handwriting. 
They are written with care, but are now of little 
value. One is: 

“ Absurdity and any improbability short of physical 
impossibility seem to be recommendations to the Junius- 
hunters. So far from being surprised that George IIL, 
Captain Allen, Dr. Wilmott, and Mr. Suett, having each 
had some supporters, I wonder they had so few, and that 
the superior claims of Mr. Bickerton have found no ai- 
vocate. Perhaps his own modesty keeps him from setting 
up against Sir Philip Francis.” 

I shall be obliged by reference to any works ia 
which the above claims are stated. That they are 
earlier than 1820, I infer from “our fat Regent” 
being mentioned in a note. Who were Cuptain 
Allen, Mr. Suett, and Mr. Bickerton ? L. (2) 


Gage Family. —Lipscombe’s Bucks, vol. it 
p. 345., states that Richard Hampden married 
Joan, daughter of Sir John Gage, and that she 
was buried at Hagbourne, co. Berks, Feb. 1572. 
The arms over the monument are, Azure, a sal- 
tire gules. Can any of your readers oblige me as 
to who this Sir John Gage was? and was he of 
the family of Gage of Firle, co. Sussex? and 
where may his pedigree be found ? N. K.¢. 
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Ministerial “ Jobs." —The origin of political 
“rats” has been discussed in “N.& Q.” At 
present politicians talk less of “rats” than of 
a definition of the latter phrase seems 
R. B. Sheridan has thus ex- 


° ” 
* jobs; 
therefore desirable. 
plained its meaning : 
“Yesterday he (Mr. Sheridan) made use of the word 
‘job,’ as applicable to some part of the minister’s con- 
duct with respect to appointments to certain offices under 
sovernment since the commencement of the war. The 
minister, in his simplicity and innocence, seemed not to 
comprehend what a job was. It was certainly not a very 
elegant, but it was a very intelligible term ; but if the 
right hon. gentleman wanted an explanation of it, he 
should give one. Whenever any emolument, profit, 
salary, honour, or favour of any kind whatever was con- 
ferred on any person, be he who he may, or his character 
what it may, unless he has gone through a public service 
or necessary public duty, adequate to what he receives, 
that is a job; if from any private friendship, personal at- 
tachment, or any other view than the interest of the 
public, any person is appointed to any office in the public 
service, when any other person is known to be fitter for 
the employment, that is a job.” — Sheridan’s Speeches 
(Bohn, 1842), ii. 278. 
Perhaps some reader of “N. & Q.” may be able 
to say when this phrase first came into use. The 
abuse which it expresses has doubtless existed in 
every age and country. F. 


Bee-hives. — What bee-hives do the French and 
Germans prefer ? G. R. L. 


Play Ticket by Hogarth.—I picked up a short 
time since a theatre ticket by Hogarth for “ The 
Old Batchelor. Theatre Royal Drury Lane. For 
the benefit of Joe Miller.” Will you or any of 
your correspondents inform me of the date of this 
benefit ? Pevicanus AMERICANUS. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Train Bands. — Are there any, and what, re- 
cords of the train bands? When were they first 
embodied? for what purpose? and when dis- 
banded ? Were they confined to any particular 
localities? Did the officers in them hold their 
commission from the sovereign? or, if not, from 


whom ? N. K. C. 


[In the year 1585, the trained bands are first noticed 
by Stowe, in connexion with the London Artillery Com- 
pany, when the Spanish Armada was hanging like 
a vast cloud over the political horizon. Stowe says: 
“Certain gallant, active, and forward citizens, having 
had experience both abroad and at home, voluntarily 
exercised themselves and trained others, for the ready 
use of war; so that in two years there were almost three 
hundred merchants, very sufficient and skilful to train 
common soldiers. These merchants met every Tuesday 
to practise all points of war. Some of them in 1588 had 
charge of men in the great camp, and were generally 
called captains of the Artillery Garden.” Their first place 
of meeting was in Tasel Close, now Artillery Lane, Bi- 


| shopsgate. 


On the breaking out of the Great Rebellion, 


| the trained bands of London were placed under the com- 
| mand of Serjeant-Major Skippon; and in May, 1642, a 





| general muster took place in Finsbury Fields, where six 


regiments appeared under arms, comprising eight thousand 
men. At the Restoration the trained bands joined the 
Artillery Company, as stated by Highmore in his History 
of the Artillery Company, p. 94., who tells us, that “the 
heutenancy recommended that the serjeants of the twelve 
regiments of trained bands and auxiliaries of the city not 
already entered into the company, should, with the con- 
sent of the Court of Assistants, have their admittance 
without paying any fine, but were to pay quarterage 
with the rest of the members.” The records relating to 
the trained bands are most probably in the custody of 
the Artillery Company, whose “Court Books” are fre- 
quently quoted by Highmore. ] 


Benjamin of Tudela.— Who are we to believe, 
D'Israeli, or Dr. Robinson? ‘The first tells us 
that the Travels of Benjamin are supposed to be 
fictitious. He describes places which he has evi- 
dently never seen, and people that have no exist- 
ence. (Curiosities of Literature, i. 223.) The 
other says, the inaccuracies and fables of which 
he is accused were faults common to all writers 
of that age (1160-73), and that he has found his 
account of Palestine, so far as it goes, “ to be that 
of an eye-witness, and quite as accurate and 
trustworthy as any of the narratives of those 
days,” &e. (Biblical Researches, iii. 1st Appen- 
dix, 7.) . C. M. 

Exeter, 

[ Considerable diversity of opinion has existed respect- 
ing the value and authenticity of this Itinerary, which 
perhaps arises from the author not at all times mpeeoe | 
distinguishing those regions which he personally visited, 
from those which he notices apparently from hearsay. 
The last English translation, with notes, by the Rev. B. 
Gerrans, Lond., 1783, seems to have been undertaken 
principally with the view of confuting and weakening 
the authenticity of the author. Consult Wolfius’s Bi- 
blioth. Hebraica, tom. i. p. 247.; Monthly Review, vol. 1xx. 
p- 347.; Chalmers’s Biog. Dict., vol. iv. p. 449. ] 

The City of Noviomagus. — Camden states 
that this city was at Woodcote : 

“Nor need I insist,” he says, “upon any other argu- 
ment for it besides that of distance, for ’tis ten miles from 
London, and eighteen (?) from Vagniacex, or Maidstone.” 


Woodcote is twenty-eight miles from Maidstone ; 
thus Camden’s argument as to disvance will not 
hold good. 

Query, Is it probable that the city was situated 
at that place? and might not the mistake as to 
distance in Camden have originated in the print- 
ing or in the manuscript ? S. 

Croydon. 

[This discrepancy is noticed by Dr. Gale, in his Com- 
mentary on Antoninus. The Doctor does not agree with 
Camden, that the distance of Noviomagus from Vag- 
niace, which in the Jtiverury is eighteen miles, does at 
all correspond with that of Woodcote from Maidstone; 
but this, he thinks, is easily reconciled by supposing that, 
as the MSS. evidently differ from one another in this 
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article, the numerals have been corrupted in all; and that 
what we read vi in one, and xviii in another, should in 


reality be xxx. See Manning and Bray’s Surrey, vol. i. | 


p- 267. } 


Pindar. — Many years since a friend of mine 
met, as he says, in casual reading, with the follow- 
ing line: 

“"O 52 xatpds wavrds éxe: copvdar,” 
with a reference to Pindar. Subsequent search 
in that author's works failed to discover the pas- 
sage. Is it in Pindar? or where is the quotation, 


genuine or not, to be found? An elucidation of 


this doubt will greatly oblige 


[ The following is the reference and correct reading: 
“. . « « ‘O82 matpds dudws 
Tlavris éxer xopuday.” 
Pindar, Pythia, Medos @, erp. 5.) 


4 


“Td be a butterfly.” —Who was the author of 


the beautiful Latin version of “ I'd be a butterfly,” 
commencing “ Ah sim papilio, natus in flosculo,” 
&e.? It appeared in The Atheneum, and bore the 
signature of “ F. W.,” and date of Jan. 1828 (?). 
I have the copy lying before me, cut out of a 
newspaper shortly after. 
“a highly distinguished scholar, a dignitary of the 
Church of England.” Y. S. M. 


[There can be little doubt that the initials F. W. are | 


those of that well-known scholar, the late Rev. Francis 
Wrangham, Archdeacon of Cleveland ; and the translation 
will no doubt be found in his Psyche, or Songs of Butter- 


flies, by T. H. Bayly, Esq., attempted in Latin rhymes to | 


7 


the same airs. Privately printed. ] 


Pope Joan.—TI am anxious to ascertain who | 


was the author of the following work : 


“ Jesuitas Singulares S. S. Pontificia Majestatis hoc 


tempore vindices, falso ect frustra negare, Papam Joannem | 


VIII. fuisse mulierem. Editio altera non sine auctario, 
1598.” 


Crericus (D.) | 


[In Cataloqus Bibliothece Bodleiane, vol. ii. p. 416., 
occurs the following notice respecting the authorship of 


this work: “ De auctore hujus libri non satis inter omnes | 


constat: confer tamen Gerdes Flor., p. 369. H. Wittckin- 


dus auctor esse dicitur.”] 


Barratry. — Whence is this term derived? 
What is its etymology ? 
Temple. 


[See Dr. Richardson’s Dictionary for the following 
derivations: “ Barratror, Barratry; Fr. Barat, Ba- 
rater; It. Barrare; Sp. Baratar; to cheat. A Cimbrico 
Barattan, battle, fight, strife, contention, which word is 
even now in use apud Gotho-TItalos. But from the Dano- 
Norman Baret, our lawyers have baretter, barettry 
(Hickes). Skinner thinks that a barrator is one who 


harasses the bar or court with importunate litigations.” | 


Jamieson says, BArRATRIE, the crime of clergymen, who 
went abroad to purchase benefices from the See of Rome 
for money (Acts Ja. 1.). L. B. baratria, from old French, 
barat. deceit. See also Rees’s Cyclopa dia, s. v. BARATRY, 
and Tomlins’s Law Dict., art Banrator. ] 


The author is called | 


W. M. | 





Replies. 
ST. CUTHBERT’S REMAINS. 
(Vol. xi., p. 255.) 


Dr. Lingard’s small treatise, Remarks, §c., js 
not so extremely scarce as F. C. H. would sup- 
pose. The publisher, Heaton of Newcastle, who 
died lately, had copies on hand always; and | 
purchased one for one shilling about half-a-dozey 
years ago. With regard to Dr. Lingard’s opinion 


. | concerning the tradition of the monks regarding 
CLAsSICUS. | 


St. Cuthbert’s body, I know nothing about “his 
friend suppressing a page or two, which suflici- 
ently disclosed his opinion;” nor do I see how 
that statement can be reconciled with Dr. Lip. 
gard’s words in his treatise : 

“Tam strongly inclined to give credit to that part of 
the tradition of the monks, which states that the body 
was taken out of the grave during the reign of Queen 
Mary. This will account for the opening in the masonry 
at the end of the vault, which opening was filled up with 
loose stones: a fact which proves that the grave had 
been opened previously to the investigation in 1827,”~— 
Note to p. 43. 

The Remarks, §c. of Dr. Lingard are directed 
solely to exonerate the monks of Durham from 
the charges of fraud and imposture made against 
them by Mr. Raine. He did not enter into the 
merits of the tradition, because he could not, as 
he was not acquainted with it. He says that if 
the body, found in the vault in 1827, was some 
other body buried there to deceive persons who 
might search for St. Cuthbert’s remains, difficul- 
ties would arise “which those only who were in 
the secret could be expected to solve” (p. 59). 
Then he gives what information he could gather 
about the tradition. When F. C. H. represents 
Dr. Lingard as writing to him, “that he did not 
attach any credit to the asserted tradition of the 
Benedictines,” he makes the Doctor contradict his 
published statement : 

“TI am strongly inclined to give credit to that part of 
the tradition of the monks, which states that the body 
was taken out of the grave during the reign of Queen 
Mary.” 

The “remarkable corroboration” that F.C. H. 
finds in Dr. Lingard’s Anglo-Sazon Church, vol. ii. 
p. 80., is indeed remarkable, because it corrobo- 
rates either view. If it corroborates F. C. Hs 
view, it also corrobdrates me in my firm belief in 
the tradition, inasmuch as the Doctor says: “ The 
reader will recollect that the vault had already 
been entered, at least once, before it was opened in 
1827.” Dr. Lingard nowhere positively rejects 
the tradition: nor does he give the opinion that 
F. C. H. seems to find in the note in his Anglo- 
Saxon Church, i. e. “That the tradition of the 
monks could not be correct, for reasons which he 
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there adduces.” The passage hangs upon the word 
monks. Dr. Lingard says : 

« There is a tradition. . . that the monks, before their 
ejection, had substituted by way of precaution the body 
of some other person for that of St. Cuthbert,” &c.—Zbid. 
Then he argues: 

« This tradition cannot be correct, as far as it concerns 

the monks: for they were ejected in 1540, and the vault 
was not built before 1542. If then any removal took 
place, it must have _been while the Catholic secular 
canons were in possession from that time till the reign of 
Elizabeth.” — Zid. 
Now this is merely a dispute of words: for these 
Catholic secular canons were, many of them, the 
same men who had been monks up to 1540; and 
among them was the keeper of St. Cuthbert’s 
shrine, and the prior as dean. However, Dr. 
Lingard does incline to the belief that the remains 
found in 1827 were those of St. Cuthbert; and 
that the suspicious opening of the vault before 
1827 was the work of “the Catholic prebendaries, 
who, aware of their approaching ejection in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, introduced into the tomb, 
as a place of security, the other relics of the 
church and the most valuable articles belonging 
to the feretory.”—JZbid. My conviction is, that, 
“aware of their approaching ejection,” they opened 
the vault, not to introduce anything, but to ex- 
tract from the tomb that upon which they set the 
itmost value. When we remember that these 
very men had but in 1537 seen this very shrine 
despoiled and destroyed, and the coffin with the 
saint’s remains removed from the feretory into the 
vestry, we cannot suppose them to have removed 
into the new vault, built in 1542, “as a place of 
security,” the relics and valuables of the church. 

Dr. Lingard told a friend of mine, from whom 
I have it, that if he had made slight of the tradi- 
tion in his Hemarks, it was mainly with the view 
of drawing out the Benedictines, the inheritors of 


the secret, not to divulge but to vindicate their | 


tradition. Yet the secret is not confined to the 
Benedictines. How many of that body know it, 
I cannot say ; but I know six seculars to whom it 
has been confided. The late Bishop Baines, I am 
given to understand, offered to search the spot 
pointed out by the tradition, if he might have per- 
mission to remove the body if found. The cathe- 
dral authorities are all pledged to the belief in the 
bones found in 1827 being those of St. Cuthbert; 
but whenever they are prepared to stand to the 
terms of the above proposal, the search in the 
Spot traditionally pointed out will be made. 

The credibility of this tradition seems to me to be 
fully established, both by @ priori and a posteriori 
arguments, in the History of St. Cuthbert. The 
arguments there brought forward are unanswered 
and unanswerable. 

An argument may also be drawn in its favour 
from analogy. Other traditions have existed in 


reference to the hiding-places of saints’ bodies, 
and have proved true. The body of St. Francis 
of Assisi was concealed in a secret vault in 1476, 
by order of Sixtus 1V. The secret was known 
to only one or two friars, who at their death trans- 
mitted it to others. Many tried to find it, but 
were obliged to abandon the attempt. Pius V., 
wishing to see the body, had workmen employed 
day and night for some time, but in vain. Others 
ealled the tradition in question. But on making 
the search a few years ago in the spot tradi- 
tionally indicated, the body was found. P. A. F. 





BULL'S BLOOD AS POISON. 
(Vol. xi., pp. 12. 67. 148.) 


To the cases already cited may be added that 
of Tanyoxartes, the brother of Cambyses (Ktesias, 
in Persic. apud Photium). 

The question, as to whether bull’s blood possesses 
such qualities as, taken under certain conditions 
and in sufficient quantities, would produce death, 
arises from the assertion that certain individuals 
have died from its imbibition: if, therefore, it can 
be shown that the alleged cases rest upon very 
slender authority, while modern experience shows 
that such a draught is harmless, little will remain 
but to account in a plausible manner—as by the 
too literal interpretation of a figurative expression 
—for the existence of a popular belief. 

If, on the other hand, it can be shown that deaths, 
penal or suicidal, ever have been so caused, there 
can be no doubt that the modus operandi, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Leacuman, is correct, and the 
supposition of Niebuhr at once extravagant and 
unnecessary. 

In an inquiry as to the actuality of the alleged 
cases, it appears to me that we may safely dismiss 
those of Aison and Midas as belonging to a fabu- 
lous rather than an historical period, and allow 
the question to depend upon those of Themistocles 
and Hannibal. 

With regard to the former, the testimony of 
Valerius Maximus is the most unqualified and 
circumstantial : 

“* Themistocles autem, quem virtus sua victorem, in- 
juria patrie imperatorem Persarum fecerat, ut se ab ea 


| oppugnanda abstineret, instituto sacrificio, exceptum pa- 





tera tauri sanguinem hausit, et ante ipsam aram, quasi 
quedam Pietatis clara victima concidit.”—Lib. v. cap. vi. 
Ext. 3. 

Thucydides (1. 138.) mentions the tradition, 
while asserting that he died from natural disease : 

“ Noojoas Sé reAevta tov Bidv. Adyovos b¢ Tees Kal éxovqvoy 
dapudxw amobaveiv avrov, adivatov vouicarta elvat émireAdoae 
BacrArci & brécxero.” 

Cornelius Nepos is aware of the diversity of 
opinion, but, following Thucydides, mentions the 
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town where his death from illness took place, and 
treats the story of his suicide as a mere report : 


“De cujus morte multimodis apud plerosque scriptum 
est: sed nos eundem potissimum Thucydidem auctorem 
probamus: qui illum ait Magnesia morbo mortuum: ne- 
que negat, fuisse famam, venenum sua sponte sumpsisse.” 
— Themistocles, cap. X. 

Lastly, Cicero accounts for the tradition on the 
ground of the opportunity which it afforded for 
rhetorical display, and the prosaic nature of the 
actual fact : 

“ Hunc isti aiunt, cum taurum immolavisset, excepisse 


sanguinem patera, et eo poto, mortuum concidisse. Hanc 
enim mortem rhetorice, et tragice ornare potuerunt: illa 
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mors vulgaris nullum prebebat materiem ad ornatum.” | 


— De Clar. Orat., cap. xii. 


I think that a consideration of these authorities, 
without farther discussion of the corrupted pas- 
sage from Sophocles, will lead to the case of 
Themistocles being given up. That of Hannibal 
appears still more improbable. The general be- 
lief is, that this warrior, upon learning that Prus- 
sias, king of Bithynia, had invested the house in 
which he had taken refuge, destroyed himself by 
means of poison which he carried about with him 
in his ring, so as to be prepared for such an emer- 
gency (“ Venenum quod semper secum habere 
consueverat, sumsit.”— Cor. Nep.). If this was 
not the case, it will require to be explained how, 
under the circumstances, he contrived to obtain 
the bull's blood for the purpose ; unless, indeed, 
the poison in his ring were a concentrated prepa- 
ration from that liquid, resembling in its effects 
the prussic acid of modern chemistry. 

The evidence of Pliny is very unsatisfactory. 
It is true that he speaks of bull's blood as a poison, 
but asserts that it is innocuous at Agira : 

“ Taurinus quidem recens inter venena est, excepta 
gira. Ibi enim sacerdos Terre vaticinatura, tauri san- 
guinem bibit, priusquam in specum descendat.” — Nat, 
Hist., lib. xxviii. 41. 

He places also the blood of the horse in the 
same category : 

“ Damnatur equinum, tantum inter venena: ideo fla- 
mini sacrorum equum tangere non licet, cum Rome 
publicis sacris equus etiam immoletur.” — Jbid. 40. 


Pausanias, too, speaks (Achaica, xxv.) of an an- 
cient temple of deep-bosomed Terra at Gaus, in 
Achaia, of which a woman was perpetual oe 
She was required to remain chaste after her elec- 
tion, and trial was occasionally made of her con- 
tinence by causing her to drink bull's blood ; if it 
appeared from this test that she had lapsed, she 
immediately expiated the offence by death. We 
are not informed by what effects she was assumed 
to be guilty ; but should suppose that the blood 
might or might not coagulate, according to cir- 
cumstances, and so a test be obtained; like the 
ordeals of the Middle Ages, sufficiently invariable 
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in its action to have led to its use as a judicial 
criterion. 

Passing on to modern dissertations on the sub- 
ject, the theory of M. Salverte is not unworthy of 
notice : 

“ Experience has proved that the blood of bulls does 
not contain any deleterious property. But in the East, 
and some of the Grecian temples, they possessed the secret 
of composing a beverage which could procure a speedy and 
an easy death; and which, from its dark red colour, had 
received the name of * bull’s blood,’ a name unfortunately 
expressed in the literal sense by the Greek historians, 
Such is my conjecture, and I trust a plausible one. We 
shall also, by and by, see how the same blood of Nessus, 
which was given toa pretended love-philter, was taken 
in a literal sense by some mythologists who might have 
been set right by the very accounts of it which they 
copied. The blood of the Hydra of Lerna, in which Her- 
cules’s arrows being dipped, rendered the wounds they 
inflicted mortal, seems to me to signify aothing more than 
that it was one of those poisons which archers in every 
age have been accustomed to make use of in order to 
render the wounds of their arrows more deadly. And 
again, we have a modern instance of the same equivo- 
cation. Near Basle is cultivated a wine which has re- 
ceived the name of Blood of the Swiss; not only from its 
deep colour, but from the circumstance of its being grown 
on a field of battle, the scene of Helvetian valour. Who 
knows but, in a future day, some literal translator may 
convert those patriots, who every year indulge in ample 
libations of the ‘ Blood of the Swiss’ at their civic feasts, 
into anthropophagi ?”—Philosophy of Magic, vol. i. p. 41. 
So have we the resin dragon’s-blood, and the herbs 
adder's-tongue, colt’s-foot, horsetail, &c. 

Voltaire treats the whole matter as fictitious, 
and adduces his own experience as to the harm- 
lessness of the sanguinary draught : 


“ Répétons souvent des vérités utiles. Il y a toujours 
eu moins d’empoisonnements qu’on ne I’a dit; il en est 
presque comme des parricides. Les accusations ont été 
communes, et ces crimes ont été trés-rares, Une preuve, 
c’est qu’on a pris long-temps pour poison ce qui n’en est 
pas. Combien de princes se sont défaits de ceux qui leur 
étoient suspects en leur fesant boire du sang du taureau! 
Combien d’autres princes en ont avalé pour ne point 
tomber dans les mains de leurs ennemis! ‘Tous les his- 
toriens anciens, et méme Plutarche, l’attestent. 

“J'ai été tant bercé de ces contes dans mon enfance, 
qu’a la fin j’ai fait saigner un de mes taureaux dans I'idée 

ue son sang m’appartenoit, puis qu’il étoit né dans mon 
étable (ancienne prétention dont je ne discute pas ici la 
validité): je bus de ce sang comme Atrée, et Malle dé 
Vergi. Il ne me fit pas plus de mal que le sang de cheval 
n’en fait aux Tartares, et que le boudin ne nous en fait 
tous les jours, surtout lors qu'il n’est pas trop gras. 

“ Pourquoi le sang de taureau serait-il un poison quand 
le sang de bouquetin passe pour un reméde? Les pay- 
sans de mon canton avalent tous les jours du sang de 
beeuf qu’ils appellent de la fricassée; celui de taureal 
n’est pas plus dangereux. Soyez siir, cher lecteur, que 
Thémistocle n’en mourut pas.” — Dict. Philosophique 
(EmpotsoNNEMENTS). 


Similar opinions were expressed by Sir Henry 
Halford in an erudite paper on the poisons of the 
ancients, read in 1832 at the annual Conversuzione 
of the College of Physicians. In this interesting 
dissertation —not included, it is to be regretted, 
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among the collected Essays and Orations of the 
accomplished President — the idea that the blood 
of bullocks or oxen is poisonous, and that the death 
of Themistocles or Hannibal was occasioned by its 
agency, is treated as a fable. Sir Henry farther | 
states, that he had been informed by a nobleman | 
that, at a bull-fight in Spain at which he had been | 
a spectator, a man rushed forth, caught the blood | 
of the dying animal in a goblet, and drank it off 
in the belief of its efficacy as a cure for consump- 
tion. A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine 
(vol. xxviii. p. 312.) asserts, that he has heard it 
said of the Rapparees in Ireland, that it was cus- 
tomary with them to bleed the black cattle in the 
night-time, and to carry off the blood for their 
nourishment; and that though it is taken from 
bulls, cows, and oxen indiscriminately, no incon- 
venience was experienced from its use. I myself 
am informed by a friend who has resided for some 

ears in the south of Africa, that an exhausted 
Kaftir will plunge his attaghai between the ribs of 
a bull or cow, plunge his hand into the gory ori- 
fice, tear forth the heart, and gulp down its con- 
tents with avidity, without the slightest fear of 
gastric inconvenience. Pliny, after denouncing 
horse-blood as poison, tells us of delicate cakes 
made by the Sarmatians by mixing it with meal : 
and visitors to the Great Exhibition may remem- 
ber the scheme of M. Brocchiéri for utilising the 
blood of the animals killed in the abattoirs of Paris: 
by separating the serum from the crassamentum, a 
hard dry substance was formed, available for food 
in various forms, as biscuit, bonbons, &c. 

On the other hand, it was believed by Carcel- 
leus and others, that one reason of the injunction 
given by Moses to the Israelites to abstain from 
blood was a consideration of its unwholesome 
nature ; and that the prohibition is therefore bind- 
ing upon Christians at the present time. Michaelis, 
in his Comment. on the Laws of Moses, expresses 
the same opinion as to the deleterious properties 
of blood as food ; and ascribes its rejection partly | 
to this, and partly to its former use in idolatrous 
sacrifices. He adds: 

“It is actually dangerous to drink blood; for, if taken 
warm, ard in large quantity, it may prove fatal; parti- 
cularly o2-blood, which, by coagulating in the stomach, 
causes convulsions and sudden death; and was with this 
view given to criminals in Greece, as a poisoned draught. 
It is true the blood of other animals may not always pro- 
duce the same effects; but still, if it is not in very small 
quantity, its effects will be hurtful. At any rate, the cus- 
tom of drinking blood in sacrifice, and in taking oaths, 
may from imprudence sometimes have the same effects 
which Val. Max. ascribes to it in the case of Themistocles ; 
only that he purposely drank as much during a sacrifice 
as was sufficient to kill him; which others miight also do 
from inadvertence or superstitious zeal.” — Vol. iii. p. 252. 

T here have been more modern instances of 
poisoning at the altar : 

“ Sacraments have been no sanctuarie 

From death ; nor altars, for kings offering-up : 


| 





Th’ hell-hallowed host poysons imperial Harrie, 
Pope Victor dies drinking th’immortall cup.” 
Memorials of Mortalitie, &c., by Piere Mathiev ; 
translated by Josuah Sylvester. 


(See Browne's Vulgar Errors, book vii. c. xix.) 
It has also been asserted, that the death of Gan- 
ganelli was caused by poison administered in the 
eucharist ; so also in 1153, William Cumyn, Arch- 
bishop of York, who, as we are told by Fordun — 


“ Was poisoned at mass, in St. Peter’s Church, by the 
ministers of the altar. He perceived the poison in the 
eucharist ; yet, full of faith, he hesitated not to drink it, 
and speedily died.” — Forduni, Scotichronicon, Lib. v. 
c. xliv. 

In the Middle Ages, the blood of bullocks was 
in high repute as a styptic. The blood-baths, 
once held so efficacious in cases of elephantiasis, or 
white leprosy, were supplied by human victims 
(Plin., Nat. Hist., lib. xxviii. c.5.). Louis XI. of 
France in vain endeavoured to prolong his days— 
if we may receive the testimony of the credulous 
Gaguin—by drinking the blood of children (Cro- 
niques de Frances, feuillet. ccij., folio, 1516): a 
liquid more likely to cause than to prevent death, 
according to Bacon, who attributes the “ disease 
of Naples” to cannibalism, and “the venomous 
nature of man’s flesh ; and affirms that — 

“ At this day the mortallest poisons practised by the West 
Indians, haue some mixture of the bloud, or fatt, or flesh 
of man,” &c.— Nat. Hist., Cent. 1. 26. 

If the tendency of blood to rapid coagulation 
may become the cause of illness or death when 
taken in too great quantities into the stomach, it 
is more certainly productive of these effects when 
received into the system by way of transfusion. 
Magendie informs us that he has seen this process 
produce death, because the blood had to traverse 
a small tube two inches in length, where it partly 
coagulated before passing into the circulation of 
the patient. Besides this, the corpuscules, of 
which the blood of animals is composed, being of & 
different size to those of human blood, injection 
of the former into the veins of man may be held 
to be deleterious ; and the experiments of Dief- 
fenbach have conclusively shown that a few drops 
of the blood of mammalia is fatal to birds, and 
that of fishes to both. 

Dr. Mead, in his Mechanical Account of Poisons, 
makes no allusion to the effects ascribed to bull's 
blood by the ancients; and the more recent and 
elaborate works of Orfila, Christison, Taylor, &c. 
are equally devoid of information on the subject. 
A chapter, however, is devoted to it in the curious 
Treatise of Poysons, &c., by William Ramesey, 
“Iarpos, 12mo., London, 1664, in which the ra- 
tionale of its action is thus quaintly described : 

“It having no venomous property in it, but being 
drank coagulateth in the stomach, and so is only hurtful, 
and no otherwise, which Grevinus approves; adding that 
after the blood is concreated in the stomach, and converted 
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into lumps, it putrefies, and so sends malignant vapours 
to the brain, whence men oftentimes lose their senses; 
swoundings and suffocations likewise follow, in regard 
those lumps and clotts of blood growing great, can be 
neither upward nor downward expelled; whence the pas- 
sages of the stomach and lungs are choaked up. But 


Sennerlus rather conceives it to arise from a consent of | 


the stomach, which, whilst it is repleat of this concreated 
blood, presseth down the diaphragma and lungs, hurting 
also the orifice of the stomach, which, being nervous, may 
likewise by consent affect the neighbouring parts that 
have nerves. However, this is most certain, that it being 
drank and concreted in the stomach, it must needs affect 
in a direful manner, the stomach being altogether unable 
to digest it, as is clear from common experience; for we 
see the blood of this creature doth glaze, and as it were 
petrefie the very earth and pavement on which it is spilt ; 
and it causeth a difficulty in breathing and swallowing, 
sending forth much spittle by the mouth, and froathy sub- 
stance, pains, and nauseousness in the stomach, swound- 
ings, faintings, and senselessenesse, and almost such inva- 
sions as are incident to epilepticks, and at length death 
itself, if not timely prevented.” — P. 153. 


Next come the remedies, chiefly identical with | 


those proposed by Dioscorides and Pliny; and 
then the author proceeds to treat “ Of cows’ milk 
by some among poysons,” not — 


“That it hath any poysonous quality more than other | 
milk, which none of the judicious affirm, only that it | 


being coagulated in the stomach, thereby, for want of 
concoction, obstructing the lower orifice, mesentery 


veines, &c., causeth many horrible symptomes,” &c. 


[ shall quote one more passage from this little | 


volume, rather from its curiosity than the proba- 
bility that any of the fair readers of “N. & Q.” 
may stand in need of the caution which it im- 
plies : 


“ The blood of cats is likewise extreamly pernitious . . . 


a maid that, by seeing a thief executed publickly, by | 


severing his head from his body, fell into the epilepsie, 
being extreamly terrifyed by this object, and for her re- 
covery having frustrately used divers medicaments and 
prascripts, was at length perswaded by some of the 
twatling gossips about her to drink some cat's blood, 
assuring her it was a present remedy; but not long after 
she had followed this mad direction, she degenerated into 
the nature of this creature, and by fits would mew, leap, 
scratch, and play as cats use to do, as also, in private, 
catch mice, and contract herself so as to pass through 
holes, that nobody else could of her bignesse.”— P. 143. 


I must now conclude, having far exceeded the 


limits I had at first assigned to this question, and | 


perhaps laid myself open to the charge of having 
indulged in unnecessary and irrelevant digres- 
sion. My object, however, has not been so much 
to throw light upon the Tadpou afua of the ancients, 
as to illustrate, in any way that occurred to me, an 
obscure and not uninteresting subject. 

Wiuttram Bares. 

Birmingham. 





I beg, deferentially, to refer your correspondent 
L. to Mitchell's note on Ar. Eq. 81, 82. — 


“ BéAriorov juivy alua ravpeiov meiv, 
‘O @eucoronAdovs yap Gavaros aiperwrepos.” — 


where he quotes a passage from Sir H. Halford’s 
Essays, p. 157., stating that the blood of the bull 
is not poisonous. The Scholiast on the passage 
only says: 

“ AnAnripeow Adyerac 7d alua Tov Tavpov miydmevoy,” 


P. J. F. Gantituxoy. 





HERALDRY — THE LINE DANCETTEE. 
(Vol. xi., p. 242.) 

I, like your correspondent Y. S. M., have 
searched Edmondson without being able to meet 
with the statement made, on his authority, by the 
author of the Glossary, who does not himself appear 
to credit it entirely, as he says, “the old heralds 
often confound it with ‘indented.’” I have looked 
through several of my books, and certainly the 
older writers contradict the statement made by 
Edmondson and the Glossary : e. g., 

1. John Bossewell, Works of Armorie, 1572, 
gives an example, “Sable, two bars daunsettye 
d'argent,” which agrees with modern blazon ; and 
what we should now read “a bend indented” is 
called vivrie. 

2. Gerard Leigh, Accedens of Armorie, 1576, 
| gives an example of “double daunce,” and what 
| we should now blazon “ party per fess dancettée,” 
he calls dented, also lentully. 

3. Sir John Fern, Blazon of Gentrie, 1586, 
gives a coat which I should blazon “ Per fess 
dancettée or and gules,” as “ Emaunch of or and 
gules;” and a small French work thus describes 
“ Emanche :” 

‘* Les termes Emanche and Emanché ont pris leurs noms 
des manches des anciens qui étoient fort larges en haut, 
se rétrécissoient et terminoient en pointes.” 

And indented is distinguished from this as “ little 
pointed teeth, the intervals being dug obliquely, 
as in a saw. 

4. Guillim, 1632, gives both, dancettée having 
larger indents than indented. 

5. J. Seller, Heraldry Epitomised, 1682, gives 
both dancettée and indented. 

6. Synopsis of Heraldry (supposed by Payne 
Fisher), 1682. Both are given, but the indents 
| are the same size. ‘ 

7. Sessoin, Trésor Héraldique, 1657, makes 3 
distinction, calling the larger indents émanché, 
and the smaller endenté, “Ses pointes sont plus 
courtes et en plus grand nombre,” &e. 

8. Playne, LZ’ Art Héraldique, 1717, ealls im- 
dented danché, dantelé, and endenté, and says it 
differs from vivré, in that the teeth are finer and 
smaller. Vivré is likened to steps or stairs. ! 

I think these examples from writers previously 

| to 1720 will dispose of the statement. 

It will scarcely be worth while quoting from 
the later writers, who seem to agree very nearly 
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on the subject; Nisbett (1722) being the first I 


notice, who says that dancet/é should never consist 
of fewer than three teeth, giving Holmes as his 
authority. He states that the French say for in- 
dented, danché or dentillé, and for daunzette vivre, 
which Menestrier takes for the letter M, when the 
legs of it are extended from side to side of the 
shield, because many who carried a partition or 
fess after that fashion, their names begin with the 
letter M! 

In addition to the families mentioned by 
Y.S. M., there occur to me the following; Par- 
kins (granted in the reign of Elizabeth), Thomp- 
son, Lord Haversham, and one of the quarterings 
of Cavendish (Keighley). Many others could be 
found by a little search. 

It seems, therefore, that both these partition 
lines have been known and used for a very long 

eriod, and it would not be difficult to form a con- 
jecture as to the occasion on which each may have 
been granted. 

Bury, Lancashire. 

There are several instances of the daunse (i.e. 
the fesse dancettée) in the Rolls of Arms published 
by Sir N. H. Nicolas ; and Guillim, in his Display 
of Heraldry, edit. 1638, p.77., blazons the arms 
of Sir Thomas Vavasour as — Or, a fesse dauncette 
sable. The indentures in the engraving are pre- 
cisely the same as a modern herald would depict 
them. 

Gerard Leigh, at fo. 136. of his book, gives a 
coat which he blazons—Ermine, and ermines 
parted per fesse indented, but the cut represents 
it as per fesse dancettée. Upton says, — 

“Sunt insuper alii qui habent Arma barrata tortuosa 
acuta. Et Gallice sic describuntur: J/ port d'argent et 
sabill daunsete.” 

De Bara gives a drawing of a coat in which a 
fesse indented occurs, but he calls it a fesse 
“danchée ou engrelée” (Blason des Armoiries, 
p- 31.). Txompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 





The statement of Edmondson, cited in the 
Glossary of Heraldry, refers not to the dancettée 
line, but to that called dovetail. Y.S. M. is 
therefore mistaken in the assertion which is the 
basis of his Query. The Glossary was, in the 
main, but not exclusively, the production of the 
individual mentioned by the editor. H. G. 





THE GRAND MASTER OF THE ORDER OF MALTA. 
(Vol. xi., p. 235.) 

The present is a fitting opportunity, by a far- 

ther ventilation of the subject so ably handled by 
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W. W., of removing much uncertainty that pre- 
vails with respect to the head-quarters and head 
officers of this illustrious order. The Glossary of 
Heraldry, edit. 1847, states, that after the capture 
of the island by Buonaparte in 1798, “ on the 
24th November, 1798, Paul, Emperor of Russia, 
was elected Grand Master. Since his death, in 
1801, the office has not been filled, an officer de- 
nominated * Lieutenant of the Grand Master’ 
having been substituted” (p.188.). The Rev. S. 
Fox, in his Monks and Monasteries, edit. 1848, 
states that the chief or grand commander of the 
Order still resides at Malta (p. 323.). W. W. in- 
forms us (“N.& Q.,” Vol. xi., p. 235.) that the late 
Emperor of Russia, Nicholas, when four years old, 
was named a Grand Prior of Russia, and per- 
mitted to wear the Grand Cross of the Order; 
and that the imperial almanac of 1800 published 
the names of those holding rank in the Order, and 
amongst others of two English ladies who were 
“Dames de la petite Croix.” Haydn says that 
“the Emperor Paul of Russia declared himself 
Grand Master of the Order in June, 1799.” (Dict. 
of Dates, p. 387.) I am not acquainted with the 
particulars of this election of Paul in 1798; but 
believe the Emperor of Russia to be as much the 
head of the Order as he is master of Constan- 
tinople. The rule of the Order was in the first 
instance submitted to the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
the Order itself was by a bull of Paschall IL, 
A. D. 1113, put under the protection of the Roman 
See. So jealous were the knights of their attach- 
ment to the holy see, that when those of the 
English “ language” were called upon to take the 
oath of supremacy to Queen Elizabeth in 1559, 
they chose rather to surrender all their posses- 
sions. Hence there can be no doubt that the 
election of the Russian emperor was not according 
to the forms of, or acknowledged by, the Order. 

Where, then, are we to look for the Grand 
Master? On the loss of Malta, a majority of the 
Knights retired to Trieste, and subsequently to 
Messina and Catania. Their chief settlement is 
now at Ferrara, in the Papal States. ‘The history 
of the Order ends its military phase with the sur- 
render of Malta in 1798. Its wealth and power 
then passed away; but it has been elastic enough 
to survive the rude shock, and in its religious 
character it still exists. At Ferrara, in com- 
parative poverty and obscurity, the Grand Master 
and a few knights keep alive its name and cha- 
racter. 

Shorn of its colossal dimensions and political 
importance, we meet with the Order in the Eternal 
City. There, if in name only Knights of Rhodes 
and Knights of Malta, they are in reality “ Hos- 
pitallers.” Originally, when a member was ad- 
mitted into the Order, the brother admitting him 
used the words — “ We recognise thee as a servant 
of our masters the infirm poor, and as dedicated 
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to the defence of the Catholic faith ;’ 
didate answered, “So 1 acknowledge myself.” 
We find them in Rome acting in their original 
capacity of servants of the poor, or hospitallers. 
By a peculiarly happy and suitable arrangement, 
they superintend a military hospital ; and whilst 
they are real hospitallers, though not military 
themselves now, they serve the military. 

Near the Ponte Sisto is the hospital called 
“De cento preti.” The building was originally 
erected as a poor-house by Sixtus V.; later it was 
converted into a college, afterwards into a hos- 
pital for poor ecclesiastics; and being then put 
under the care of a congregation of a hundred 
priests, established in 1631 for purely spiritual 
purposes, it took the name of the congregation, 
which it still retains. This establishment is now 
attached to the church of SS. Michele e Magno 
in Borgo. The building near the Ponte Sisto 
was opened in 1841 as a military hospital under 
the Knights of Malta. It contains 500 beds, and 
the government contributes to the support of the 
sick soldiers two pauls, or tenpence, per head 
daily. The spiritual and temporal wants of the 
soldiers are wonderfully attended to. The average 
number of sick in the hospital varies from 184 to 
325; but on one occasion it gave admission in four 
months to 1595 soldiers, of whom only forty-one 
died. Any one who wishes to interest himself 
farther in the history of the active life of the 
Knights of Malta in the Eternal City, may consult 
Morichini’s Istituti di Carita in Roma, vol. i. 
p. 126., edit. 1842; or Regolamenti per lo spedale 
del S. M. ordine Gerosolimitano sotto la suprema 
direzione di S. E. il Signor Luogotenente-generale 
Balio Candida. Rome, 1841. 

In addition to this hospital, the Knights have 
another establishment in Rome, consisting of a 
church and preceptory. It stands on the south- 
west extremity of the Aventine hill, and is called 
S. Maria del Priorato, or S. Maria Aventina. 
When Cardinal Rezzonico was Grand Prior of 
the Order, Clement XIII. made over this church 
to the Knights, and the cardinal at his private ex- 
pense put it into its present condition, employing 
the architect Piranesi. Upon the frieze is the 
inscription bearing reference to the restoration : 

“Jo. Battista Rezzonico, Magnus Prior, restauravit, 


“pe 


A. D. 1765, 


Gregory XVI. gave extended privileges to the 
Order here established, and the church and con- 
vent still remain in charge of the Grand Prior, 
who is usually a cardinal. 

Externally, the Priorato has more the appear- 
ance of a fortification than a church, 


and the can- | 





In front of | 
the principal entrance on the south side is a small 
quadrangle, upon the verge of a precipice, fenced 

on three sides by a low wall like a bastion, and | 
the south gable bears ornaments rather warlike | 


& 


than devotional. Internally, the church consists 
of nave, transepts, and apsidal sanctuary. The 
vaulted roof of the nave has in the centre an 
heraldic group of the armorial bearings and in- 
signia of the Order of Malta. There are no side 
chapels, but within arched recesses, four on each 
side, are monuments chiefly relating to the Order, 
The third monument on the ritual south side is a 
large cross in mosaic, on a slab of white marble, 
surrounded by small crosses and _fleurs-de-lys, 
The fourth bears the figure of a knight in full 
armour, with asword at his side. The first on the 
north side is a knight in armour, hands crossed 
on the breast, and an inscription of date 1465. 
The fourth has also the effigy of a knight with his 
arms crossed on the breast, and an —— in 
old characters. JEYREP. 





LATIN VOCABULARY. 
(Vol. xi., p. 242.) 

Amongst the many good qualities of “N. & Q.” 
may be ranked that of enabling its correspondents 
to give an answer, however imperfect, to such 
Queries as that of M. I possess a mutilated copy of 
the work referred to by him, and I have long been 
anxious to obtain a history of the book in ques- 
tion.* It has been in my family for, perhaps, a 
hundred years; but, as it wants the title-page, I 
was at a loss to frame a Query respecting the 
work. It was published in demy octavo, and 
each compartment of the work was headed by a 
woodcut illustrative of the subject treated of in 
the letter-press, which was in double columns, of 
which that on the left hand of each page was in 
English, while that on the right-hand column was 
in Latin. In illustration, I have selected a short 
example, at p. 142., of — 

CXIV. —« PATIENTIA. 

| Patientia, 1. 


“ PATIENCE. 
Patience, 1., : 
Endureth calamities, 2.,| Tolerat calamitates, 2., et 

and wrongs, 3., meekly like | injurias, 3., humiliter ut 
a lamb, 4, | agnus, 4, } 
As God’s fatherly chas- | Tanquam paternam De 
tisement, 5. | ferulam, 5. = 
In the meanwhile she lean- | Interim innititur Sper 
eth upon the Anchor of Hope, | Anchore, 6. (ut navis, 7., 
6. (as a ship, 7., 
Tossed by waves in the 
sea). 

She prayeth to God, 8., 
c. 

The woodcut represents a female figure kneel- 
ing on an anchor, with a ship in the background, 
and the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. refer to various 
points illustrated in the woodcut, and referring to 
the various figures introduced in the letter-press. 
I have been long anxious to ascertain the title of 
the book, and the name of its author. I have been 


Mari fluctuans). 


Deo supplicat, 8.,” &e. 


[* By Comenius: noticed in the article which follows. } 
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unable to find a copy of the work in any of the 
many public libraries in which I have sought to 
establish its identification. The costumes appear 
to be those of the year 1700. G. L. S. 


The book M. inquires for is probably — 

“Joh. Amos Commenii Orbis Sensualim Pictus: hoc 
est, omnium principalium in Mundo Rerum, et in Vita 
Actionum Pictura et Nomenclatura. The Visible World: 
or a Nomenclature and Pictures of all the chief Things 
that are in the World, and of Men’s Employment there- 
in; in above 150 Copper Cuts. Written by the Author 
in Latin and High Dutch, and translated into English by 
Charles Hoole, M.A. London, 1705.” 

This seems to have been a very popular ele- 
mentary book during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century; and as the translator's address is 
dated “From my School in Lothbury, Jan. 25, 
1658,”* my old edition is not one of the earliest 
impressions, although it has had the rare good 
luck to run the gauntlet of not a few generations 
of the juvenile destructives for whom its pictorial 
pages were intended, with less than the ordinary 
wear and tear. The cuts belong eminently to the 


has left nothing undone in depicting the Visible 
World, with its created and artificial contents, 
from the smallest of the insect tribe to the genus 
Homo in the first, and from the hewing down of 
the tree to the full-built city in the last. Hoole’s 
version seems to have undergone revision in 1727, 
the eleventh edition being then published, with a 
critical advertisement upon its merits and defects, 
with some of the latter amended, by J. H. 

About this time, however, the Orbis Pictura 
met with a competitor in the London Vocabulary 
of James Greenwood, who styles himself “ Sur- 
master of St Paul's School,” the sixth edition of 
which bears date 1728, and is nothing more than 
Comenius’ book melted down into a thin 12mo. of 
127 pages, with twenty-six cuts of a similar cha- 
racter. This rival pedagogue has a long preface 
touching the merits of pictorial teaching; and 
although he does not name his great precursor, 
he indulges in some depreciatory remarks upon 
existing books of the class. We do not meet with 
the Orbis Pictura again until 1777, when one Wm. 
Jones, of Pluckley, having heard it lamented that 
the book had fallen into disuse, bad it revised and 
published in the above year as the twelfth edition, 
which is that now usually met with. J. 0. 





be First edition : printed for J. Kirton, small 8vo., 1659, 
with portrait of Comenius by Cross. In Chambers’ Jour- 
nal, April 21, 1849, there is an interesting account of the 
educational schemes of our author. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Photography in India: Capt. Barr’s Dark Slide for 
Paper.—We have received with much pleasure, and 
read with much interest, the Ist and 2nd Numbers of 
The Journal of the Photographic Society of Bombay. They 
contain papers of considerable practical value; and there 


| can be no doubt that the Society will be the means of 


| preserving most truthful records of the antiquities and 


curiosities of our Eastern Empire; and of making our 
“home-keeping” people thoroughly familiar with the 


| varied and majestic scenery of India, and the character- 





istics of the varied races who inhabit it. The following 
paper strikes us as one exhibiting great ingenuity, and 
deserving the attention of photographers in England. 


“ Description of Captain Barr’s Dark Slide for the Paper 
Process in the Camera. 


“ The slide consists of a box of the required size in 
length and breadth to fit the camera, and in depth about 
two inches; inside this slide, at top and bottom, is a roller 
of wood of an inch in diameter. These rollers are placed 
at a distance in the direction of the back of the slide, of 
a quarter of an inch from the centres of the side boards of 
the slide; that is, they are at a distance of three quarters 


| of an inch from the back, and 14 inches from the front 








- 7 . . | inch from it, is placed firmly a plate of glass. 
class-book school of illustration, and the artist | a at ~ 


| through which the key enters. 


sliding door; between the rollers and the front sliding 
door of the slide, and at a distance of one-eighth of an 
This glass 
extends upwards to within half an inch of the upper 
roller, and inwards to within half an inch of the lower 
roller; and is placed with reference to the lens in exactly 
the same position that the focussing-glass of the camera 
occupies; through the side of the dark slide is a hole cor- 
responding to one in the axis of the upper roller, the hole 
in the axis is made square to receive a key for revolving 
the roller; through the side of the camera, is also a hole 
A similar square hole is 
made in the axis of the lower roller, and corresponding 
holes in the side of the slide and of the camera; into 
this hole is fitted the square axis of a short roller of about 
an inch in length, and corresponding exactly in diameter 
with the inner rollers. 

“ After the slide has been put into its place in the 
camera, the key for revolving the upper roller and the 
short roller just described are introduced in their places. 
The rollers are both fitted into the dark slide so as to be 
removable at pleasure. To use this dark slide prepare 
your sensitive paper, say ten or twelve sheets; have a 
piece of thin black calico a little longer, say twelve inches 
longer than your twelve sheets of paper; and upon this 
band of black calico place your sheets of prepared paper, 
leaving intervals of about two inches between each two 
papers, and attach the papers in any convenient manner 
by their upper and lower edges to the calico. Now attach 
the one end of the calico to the lower roller of the slide, 
and roll it up, leaving just sufficient of it unrolled to reach 
the upper roller; pass this unrolled end over the glass 
plate I have referred to, and then attach it to the upper 
roller. Shut down the sliding door, and place the slide 
in the camera; fit the key to the upper roller as directed, 
and the short outer roller to the lower one; over this 
short roller wind a piece of tape the same number of 
times as the calico inside is wound, and you are then 
ready to proceed to work; having arrived opposite the 
view you wish to take, remove the key and the roller with 
the tape upon it, which I call the index. Withdraw the 
dark slide, and replace it by the focussing-glass; having 
focussed exactly, remove the glass, and replace the dark 
slide, adjusting the key and index. Now turn the key 
till the tape on this index shows you have one of your 
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prepared papers exposed; fix the lower roller by a bind- 
ing screw which is attached to it, but which is so obvious 
a matter that I have not explained it; then turn the key 
gently till you feel that the calico is properly stretched, 
and tix it in position also by its binding screw. Now 
you have the first sheet of your paper evenly extended 
over the glass plate, and ready to be impressioned, take 
off the cap of the lens and expose the necessary time, 
cover the lens again; if a second copy of the same view 
be required, unscrew the binding screws, and move round 


the key till the index tape shows you that the second | hs 
, : . | of the Great Orme’s Head, Llandudno: no doubt 


sheet of paper has come into position, and then proceed 
as already directed. If some other view is required, with- 
draw your index, and apply the key to the lower roller; 


and turning it the reverse way, you thus roll up upon it | 


the impressioned papers, and they are then free from all 
chance of being injured by light. 
exactly the same length as the calico band carrying the 
paper; and being placed along side the band in the dark 
room after the papers have been attached, it is marked off 
to correspond with the papers; and the position of each 


The index tape is of | 


paper may be conveniently noted on it as Ist, 2nd, 3rd, | 


&c., thus: 

“ Black Calico carrying the prepared Paper. 
| 
| | 
| | Paper} Paper |Paper Paper) 
| | | 

* Index Tape. 

| 4th 3rd 


2nd | Ist | 


“As a farther precaution against light, and to guard 
against the evil effects of air upon the prepared paper, I 
leave the black calico band a foot larger than is necessary 
to carry all the papers. So that when all are wound 
round the roller, the last five or six plies are plain calico, 
thus excluding light. I take the roller thus prepared 
out of the dark slide, and place it in a round metal case, 
which has a top which screws on air-tight; in the centre 
of this top is a short tube, opened and shut air-tight at 
pleasure by a small stop-cock; to this tube I attach a 
small suction pump, and, after all is thus prepared, | in- 
troduce the roller with the prepared paper into the metal 
tube; screw on the top, and exhaust the air. Shut the 
cock, and remove the exhaust pump. As a precaution 


against heat, I carry the metal tube in a case of damp | 


cotton cloth, covered over with a dry piece of woollen 
cloth or flannel. 

Re: It will be evident that, if wished, the separate focus- 
sing-glass may be dispensed with; and the glass plate of 
the dark slide, being ground, will perfectly answer the 
purpose by simply removing the end of the calico band 
from the upper roller, and allowing it to fall to the bottom 





of the camera while focussing, and then attaching it | 


again when prepared to take the picture. H. J. B. 
“ Bombay, January, 1855.” 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Mairdil (Vol. ix., p. 233.).— There is a street 
in Shrewsbury called Mardol. Would it be so 
called from the above word? As it is just over 


the Welsh bridge, it strikes me as probable, from 
the gossiping confabulations that the Welsh and 





| 


| 


English in time of peace must have indulged in, 


especially when you know how the Welsh will 
haggle, i.e. bargain, about a sixpence. In another 


place I see it is given as meaning puddle. The 
Severn continually overflows the lower part of 
Mardol. Anon, 


Cabbages (Vol. ix., p. 424.).—I have seen many 
cabbages growing wild in most inaccessible parts 


a natural plant. Anon, 


Walter Wilson’s MSS. (Vol. xi., p. 146.). — 
B. H. C. is informed, that the MSS. of the late 
Walter Wilson are deposited in the Dissenters’ 
Library, under the care of Dr. Williams's trus- 
tees, Red Cross Street, London. A list of the 
MSS. contributed by Mr. Richard Cogan, the 
courteous librarian, will be found in the Christian 
Reformer for 1847 (vol. iii., N. S., pp. 758, 759.). 
These papers and collections appear to relate al- 
most exclusively to the history of English Dis- 
senting churches. R. B. A. 


Haberdashers (Vol. x., pp. 304. 415. 475.).— 
A note to The Guardian (Chalmers’ edit. of Brit, 
Essayists, p. 61., No. 10.) says, berdash was a kind 
of neckcloth so called, whence such as sold them 
were styled haberdashers. C. (1) 


Lord Kaimes (Vol. xi., p. 125.). — There is an 
evident mistake here. Lord Kaimes was not the 
man to edit MS. letters of James VI. I suspect 
the work alluded to must be the private corre- 
spondence of James with Sir Robert Cecil, which 
was printed from MSS. in the library of the Fa- 
culty of Advocates by Lord Hailes. This work, 
which is very curious and historically valuable, 
was, however, published. 

Pray what work is the one alluded to? We 
have no copy of Francis’ Historical Questions in 
the Faculty library, the great repository of all 
sorts of books on this side the Tweed. Where 
can it be procured ? J. M. 


Wheelbarrow (Vol. ix., p. 77.).—Is it worth a 
Note, that Mr. Upton of Mackenzie Farm, Crimea, 
and who is now I believe a prisoner, having surren- 
dered to Lord Raglan himself (if I remember the 
account as told in Zhe Times) was the person 
who introduced wheelbarrows in the place of 
sacks into Russia? He was the son of a tenant 
farmer in Warwickshire, and was employed by 
Mr. Telford in some subordinate situation while 
making the Holyhead road : on the completion of 
it, he went to London, and got introduced to the 
Russian Embassy ; and so his appointment. He 
accompanied the Emperor on his visit here a few 
years ago, and lionised him through the Birming- 
ham district ; or, at any rate, gave a great many 
orders to the ironfounders for bridges, &c., for 
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Russia, which, as Paddy would say, was the same 
thing. Anon. 


Names of illegitimate Children (Vol.xi., p. 242.). 
— An illegitimate child is held, in law, to be 
nullius filius; and as he has no father, so he can 
inherit no property, having no rights (in respect 
of property) but such as he may acquire. Still 
he may gain a surname by reputation, though he 
has none by inheritance. (Conf. Blackstone, s. v. 
“Bastard.”) The surname usually taken is that 
of the mother, but I imagine there can be nothing 
to prevent the child’s assuming the name of the 
putative father. One instance, at least, has fallen 


under my own knowledge, of a father having | 


desired that his illegitimate daughter should bear 
his own surname in the registry of her baptism. 
Should your correspondent wish it, I could refer 
him to a parish in the West of England, where he 


(no doubt) would find the entry, which I myself 


have seen. J. SANSOM, 


Descent of Family Likeness (Vol. vi., p. 473.). 
— Dr. Gregory used to relate to his pupils that 
having once been called to a distant part of Scot- 


configuration of his nose an exact resemblance to 
that of the Grand Chancellor of Scotland in the 
reign of Charles I., recognisable in his portraits. 
On taking a walk through the village after dinner, 
the doctor recognised the same nose in several in- 
dividuals among the common people, and the 
steward who accompanied him informed him that 
all the persons he had seen were descended from 
the natural children of the grand chancellor. 

It was probably this feature more than any 
other which made the affiliation of the elder Pre- 
tender so unmistakable. See the engraved me- 
dallions in Lord Mahon's History of England. 
The following extract from a private letter, given 
in Hatcher's History of Sarum, is worth a place in 
more general histories. William Benson Earle, 
Esq., of that city, writing from Rome at the time 
of the Pretender’s funeral in 1766, and describing 
the lying in state, says, “I must say he is so like 
the pictures of his father and the Stuart family, 
that I am now thoroughly convinced of the non- 
sense of the story of the warming-pan,” relate< 
by Burnet. J. W. 


Nursery Hymn (Vol. xi., p. 206.).—The nursery 
hymn concerning which J. F. F. inquires is pro- 
bably in part derived from the “ Patendtre 
blanche, pour aller infailliblement en paradis 
to be found in the Enchiridion Leonis Pape, 
Rome, MDCLX., which, absurd and almost profane 
as it is, I quote for his information, as the work 
which contains it is by no means common : 

“Petite Patendtre blanche que Dieu fit, que Dieu dit 
que Dieu mit en Paradis. Au soir m’allant coucher, je 


trouvis trois Anges & mon lit couchés, un aux pieds, deux 





; 
au chevet, la bonne Vierge Marie au milieu, qui me dit 


que je me couchis, que rien ne doutis. 

«“ Le bon Dieu est mon Pere, la bonne Vierge ma Mere, 
les trois apétres sont mes Freres, Jes trois Vierges sont 
mes sceurs. La chemise ot Dieu fut né, mon corps en 
est enveloppé; la croix Sainte Marguerite & ma poitrine 
est crite; Madame s’en va sur les champs a Dieu pleu- 
rant, rencontrit Monsieur Saint Jean. Monsieur Saint 
Jean, d’ou venez-vous? Je viens d’Ave Salus. Vous 
n’avez point vu le bon Dieu; si est, il est dans l’arbre de 
la croix, les pieds pendans, les mains clouans, un petit 
chapeau d’épine bianche sur la téte. 

“ Qui la dira trois fois au soir, trois fois au matin, ga- 
gnera le Paradis & la fin.” 

W. J. Bernuarp Smits. 

Temple. 


“ White bird, featherless” (Vol. xi., pp. 225. 
274.).— This “delicate flower” was not “born 
to blush unseen, and waste its sweetness” in the 
“ wilds of Kerry,” “the hielands ” of Scotland, or 
the “desert air” of Germany. Kircher, in the 
passage cited by N. B.,” mentions it as one of 
“varia antiquorum de variis rebus et eventibus 
nigmata,” ascribing it to Plato or to the Magi 
(it is not clear to which), and adduces it in Greek 


| verses, with a comment, as follows : 
land to visit a rich nobleman, he discovered in the | 


“*Amrepoy eis SévSpov ror’ advAAov évérrn, 
Kavdod’ ébigavov cat’ dp’ aoropov avTd réTwxe, 
"Acrouos ifutpocwmos, épvOpoyéveros avavdos. 

“ Significatur hisce versibus sole consumpta nix que in 
arborem decidisset: tum autem cum nix cadit, arbores 
foliis carent, que elegantissime sane Germanice quoque 
proponuntur. 

1 federlosz,’ &c. 
Id est, Nix cadens in arborem sine foliis, Radius solis 


liquefaciens nivem.” 


* Es flog ein vogel eit 


Kircher was, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, confessedly a plagiarist ; and probably there 
would be little difficulty in tracing this fiction to 
another source. Brsuiotuecar. CHETHAM. 


On referring to Kircher’s dipus Egyptiacus, 
vol. ii. p.34., I found not only the German version 
of this curious riddle, cited by N. B., but what 
would appear a much more ancient one in Greek. 
I give the lines as they stand in Kircher, only 
altering them from the contracted form into that 


| usually adopted at present, and shall feel obliged 


if any of your learned readers will attempt a lite- 
ral translation of them, or refer me to the source 
from which Kircher obtained them, as I suspect 


| they are not free from corruption : 


“*Amrepos eis Sévdpov mor’ advAAov évérrn, 


Kavos" épigavov kat ap agTowov avTo werwKe, 
“Agrouos ifumporwros, éepvOpoyeveros avaveos. : 
. 
Adtevs. 


Dublin. 


Impressions of Wax Seals (Vol. xi., p. 243.). — 
Dr. Bachhoffner, in a lecture on “ Nature Print- 
ing,” delivered about August last at the Poly- 
technic Institution, proved by illustration, that 
impressions could be taken from wax seals on lead 
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or iron, without injury to the seal. He placed a 
sealed envelope on a piece of lead which was on 
an anvil; his assistant struck the envelope directly 
over the seal a sharp blow with a heavy hammer ; 
the impression was taken in the lead, the seal 
remained uninjured. The lead would give any 
number of impressions. The blow must be quick 
and violent, else the wax will be broken. 8. 
Croydon. 


In answer to the Query of Y. S. M. regarding 
impressions of seals, I find that the best way of 
copying small seals is by taking an impression in 
lead. This is done in the following manner. 
Take a piece of lead, as soft as possible, the size 
of the seal and about half an inch thick (I use 
flattened bullets) ; smooth and polish one side, 
and place it on the seal, which must rest on some- 
thing solid, as a flagstone. Strike the lead a 
sharp blow well directed, and the result will be a 
beautiful impression. If the blow is struck evenly, 
not the slightest injury will accrue to the seal. 

J. Asuton. 


“ What shadows we are,” §c. (Vol. xi., p. 187.). 
—It is worthy of noting under this head a 
nearly similar expression in the Ajar of Sopho- 
cles, 1. 125.: 

“Ope yap quads obey Svras GAAo wARY 
EtéwA’ 6courep Sauer ® xovdny oxiay.” 
i. e. “For I see that all we who are alive are nothing else 
but phantoms or unreal shadows.” 
Henry Moopy. 


Latimer or Latymer (Vol. xi., p. 166.). — Leav- 
ing the genealogical part of this Query to some 
correspondent versed in the history of the coun- 
tries to which it refers, I will endeavour to furnish 
¥. S. M. with the heraldic information he re- 
quires, 

Sir William Gouis, of Duntish, county Dorset, 
bore for arms, “ Argent, a lion rampant sable.” 
Ledet of West Warden, Northants, bore “ Or, a 
bend within a bordure gules, bezantee.” Sup- 

sing the arms of Latimer to be correctly given 
in Harl MS. 1451., I should be inclined to doubt 
if the Robert Latimer named had any identity 
with Sir John Latimer, called by Burke second 
son of Lord Latimer, the roundlets being usually 
the mark of cadency in the ji/th degree. 

T. Huaues. 

Chester. 


Joseph Grazebrook (Vol. xi., p. 231.). — The 
gentleman referred to, Joseph Grazebrook, Esq., 
who died at Stroud, aged ninety-two, in 1843, 
had only one daughter, the wife of the late Rev. 
E. Mansfield, vicar of Bisley, near Stroud, who 
was killed in 1826 by a fall from his carriage. 
Mr. Mansfield was the son (illegitimate) of Sir 
James Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas; and left a very large family. 








One of his sons, and a grandson of Mr. Joseph 
Grazebrook, is the Rev. Joseph Mansfield, rector 
of Blandford, Dorset. E. 8S. S. W. 


Author of “ Palmyra,” §c. (Vol. xi., p. 206.).— 
The author is the Rev. William E. Ware, an 
American clergymen of Boston, who died some 
few years since. Pericanus AMERICANS, 


Oxford Jeux d Esprit (Vol. x., pp. 364. 431.), 
— The poem entitled Uniomachia, and about the 
authorship of which there has been some discus- 
sion in your columns, was written by the Rey, 
Thomas Jackson, of St. Mary Hall, Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, and Rector of Stoke Newington; 
assisted by the Rev. W. Sinclair, of St. George's, 
Leeds. B. J. 


Napoleon's Marshals (Vol. xi., pp. 186. 288.),— 


Evoéne Beavnarnats, Viceroy of Italy, Prince 
of Venice, Duke of Leuchtenburg, Prince of 
Eichstadt ; born in Brittany, Sept. 3, 1780; died 
at Munich, 1824. 

Louts Gouvian St. Crr; born at Toul, April 
13, 1764; died March, 1830. 

Emanvet Grovucuy, Count of the Empire; 
born in Paris, Oct. 28, 1766. 

Jean Baptiste Jourpan, Count; born at Li- 
moges, April 29, 1762; made Governor of Pied- 
mont, 1800; sustained more defeats than any of 
the other marshals, and has been surnamed “ The 
Anvil ;” died, 1833. 

Jean Baptiste Kieser; born at Strasbourg, 
1753 ; from his stature and intrepidity, surnamed 
the “French Hercules ;” assassinated in Egypt 
by an Arab, June 14, 1800. 

“Bon. Aprtan-Jeanot Moncer, Duke of Cor- 
negliano; born at Besancon, July 31, 1754. 

Cuartes Picnecru; born at Arbois, 1761; 
found strangled in prison, April 6, 1804. 

Sucuet, Duke of Albufera; born at Lyons, 1772. 

Victor Perrin, Duke of Belluno; born a 
Marche, 1776. Lusm. 


The Fashion of Brittany (Vol. x., p. 146.).— 
Archbishop Arundel was first cousin to Henry IV, 
whose mother Blanche was the grand-daughter 
of the primate’s grandfather, through his mother's 
elder brother; the king calls him in a letter “ his 
very dear and very entirely well-beloved uncle. 
In the time therefore of the Plantagenets, first 
cousins were called uncles or aunts. (See Fosss 
Lives of the Judges, iv. 146.) 

Mackenzie Waxcort, M.A. 


Earthenware Vessels found at Fountains Abbey 
(Vol. x., pp. 386. 434.; Vol. xi., p. 275.). — To 
say nothing of the conjecture of A. M. as to the 
admissibility of dovecotes, or columbaries, 2 
churches, which is surely un peu trop, I would 
simply observe to him that if he will again refer 
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my description of one of the jars found in St. 
Peter's Mancroft, Norwich, he will find that there 
was no appearance that their mouths had ever 
rotruded, or been visible. They were concealed 
by masonry altogether, and this led me to conclude 
that they could neither have been placed for ven- 
tilation or sound ; but probably for the reception 
of the heart or intestines, or some portion of the 
remains of persons connected with the church. 
The jars found at Norwich were shaped very 
differently from those used for birds. They were 
much wider in the body than at the mouth, and 
indeed shaped very much like a housewife’s sugar- 
jar, decreasing in bulk downwards. They were 
evidently placed intentionally beneath the choir of 
the pd and I have no doubt that they had 
always been entirely closed round with masonry 
and concealed. I hope this wd prove satisfactory 
to my fellow-townsman of Redland —_, on 


Many reasons induce me to consider A. M. mis- 
taken in thinking that the earthen vessels found 
in the interior of churches were used as resting- 
places for birds. It seems obvious that they 
would never, except accidentally, be admitted 
within a sacred building. - With regard to those 
in Fountains Abbey, there is decisive evidence 
that, whatever may have been their use for birds’ 
nests, they never could have been intended, for 
they are close upon the floor, and it is obvious to 
any one examining the building that its level has 
not been raised. Moreover, they must have been 
hidden by the stalls of the choir if the usual ec- 
clesiastical arrangements were followed. 

‘ Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Moors, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Ancient Beers (Vol. vi., pp. 72. 233.; Vol. xi., 
p- 154.).— 

“ Est autem Sabaia ex hordeo vel frumento in liquo- 
rem conversis paupertinus in Illyrico potus.”—Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xxvi. 8. 

The above is quoted by Cardinal Wiseman, in his 
notes to Fabiola. WiutuiaM Fraser, B.C.L. 
Alton, Staffordshire. 


Episcopal Wigs (Vol. xi., p. 53.).— Anti-Wic 
states that Tillotson is the first bishop represented 
in a wig, and that he “ wrote a sermon to defend 
himself.” Is this sermon in print? If so, may I 
ask a reference to it? I presume that Anti-WiG 
does not allude to the archbishop’s oft-quoted 
reference to the times when “the wearing the 
hair below the ears was looked upon as a sin of 
the first magnitude ;” for this is introduced in a 
sermon “ Of the Education of Children ” (Sermon 
LILL. of Tillotson’s Works, vol. i. p- 505. ; edit. 
1728), and includes no defence of the wig. 

The Puritans of New England had no wigs 
episcopal, but there were others which exercised 
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the hearts and consciences of grave and godly 
men there, as sorely as any of their brethren in 
England. The fashion of wearing wigs, from its 
first introduction, was strenuously opposed, espe- 
cially in Massachusetts ; and there were not want- 
ing those who looked upon it as “a sin of the first 
magnitude,” long after Tillotson’s day. The fol- 
lowing notes from the diary of Judge Sewall 
(Chiet Justice of Massachusetts) prove with how 
jealous eyes the progress of innovation was 
watched : 

“ 1685, Sept. 15. Three admitted to the church; two 
wore periwigs.” 

“ 1696. [Rev.] Mr. Sims told me of the assaults he 
had made on periwigs; seemed to be in good sober 
sadness.” 

“1697. Mr. Noyes of Salem wrote a treatise on perie 
wigs,” &c. 

“ 1704, Jan. Walley appears in his wig, having cut off 
his own hair.” 

“ 1708, Aug. 20. Mr. Cheever died. The welfare of the 
province was much upon his heart. He abominated peri- 
wus. 

The Society of Friends, at their monthly meet- 
ing in Hampton (Mass.), Dec. 21, 1721, voted 
that “ y* wearing of extravagant superflues wigges 
is altogether contrary to truth.” VERTAUR. 


_ Hartford, Connecticut. 


Shakspeare's “ Twelfth Night” (Vol. vii., p.256.). 
— This reference to Mr. Tuomas Keicuriey’s 
note on — 

“Oh thou dissembling cub, what wilt thou be 
When time hath sewed a grissle on thy case? ” 
Act V. Sc. 1. 
is not made with a view of disputing his decision 
for the word case, in which fe is undoubtedly 
right ; but to remind him, when he doubts the use 
of the term “ cubs” as applied to children, before 
the time of Congreve, that it was one of the 
charges in Sir Walter Raleigh's indictment, that 
he used this phrase when expressing a desire for 
the death of King James's offspring J.W. 


Superstition of Educated Persons (Vol. vi., p. 5.). 
— Can a more remarkable instance of this be 
cited than the essay on the royal remedy for the 
“evil” by the renowned Dr. Thomas Fuller, com- 
mencing at vol. i. p. 224. of his Church History, 
Nichols’ edition ; a writer styled by that editor as 
“‘incomparably the most sensible, the least pre- 
judiced, great mau of an age that boasted a 
galaxy of great men ;” and this, too, when he had 
before him the rebuke of Queen Elizabeth, which 
she administered to the ignorant people who 
thronged her in Gloucestershire, “ Alas! poor 
people, I cannot —I cannot cure you: it is God 
alone can do it.” J. W. 


“ Who drives fat oxen,” §c. (Vol. xi., p. 245.). 
— Ihave heard the story told differently, and I 
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think better. Dr. Johnson was in a bookseller's 
shop, when a drover, who was very thin, taking 
up a book, read aloud : 


“ Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free,” 


and turning to the Doctor, whom he did not 
know, asked what he thought of that noble senti- 
ment. Johnson answered, “ Rank nonsense, Sir, 
the author might as truly have said: 

* Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.’ ” 


This was a home thrust at the thin drover; but it 
has been remarked that the great man was not 
here just to his own sentiment, for a fat drover 
would be obliged to have some consideration for 


his fat animals. F. C. H. 


Passage in St. Augustine (Vol. xi., pp. 125. 251.). 
—— The sentence alluded to is, I think, incorrectly 
quoted in the first of the above references. I be- 
lieve the true reading is this : 


“ Unus est, ne desperes: unicus est, ne prasumas.” 


When I first saw the Query of E. D.R., I felt 
sure, as one often does, of being able easily to lay 
my hand upon the author and the page of the 
quotation. 
one with me Sg citation, and I have always given 
it as from Augustine. Yet, though I have 
recently e Base? te every passage where that 
eminent Father was lik« sly to introduce ‘it, it has 
not yet been discovered. Perhaps St. Augustine 
is not its author; but from its peculiar quaintness 
it must have come, one would say, either from him 
or St. Bernard. The latter I have searched alike 
in vain. I cannot believe it the 
Quesnel. He probably only alluded to it, 
transferred the sentiment to his own language. 
is expressed much more closely to the original in 
a book entitled Entretiens de [Abbé Jean et du 
Prétre Eusébe, as follows: 

“Tl y ena eu un, afin qu heurs, 
de sortir du monde, ne dés nt p et il 
qu’un, afin que 
Pp int ce pre mptio L 


or 


qui sont pres 
n'y ena 
les pécheurs, } ivent 


Sir T. Bodley's Life (Vol. , pp. 125. 
—An autobiogr: iphy of Sir Thomas Bodley 
published in Lon lo m in the year 1703, in an octavo 


tled — 


Bodl rsome ¢ un 


was 


- - 
volume enti 
* Reliqui Remains of Sir 
Thomas Bodley. taining | Jife, the first draught 
of the jbrary at Oxford (in E 
glish), and a C s to Dr. James, & pad 


lished fro Originals in t said Library. 
In Oldys’s Brit. Libr.. 
copious account of th 

work, ie following 


Statut 


the 
there is a 
and value of the 
und tl remark : 
“ These rema hat fam 

Library at Oxford, are pretty w 
published (though th ir e litor’ 
them) by the late Mr. Hearne.’ 


production of 


251.). 
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The book is, I believe, scarce; my copy appears 
to have belonged to Archdeacon Nares. The 
editor in his preface says: 

“Tt was for the sake of this noble library, that lately 


| in my searches in it, finding Sir ‘Thomas Bodley’s Life, 


the first draught of its Statutes, and a Collection of 
Letters to Dr. James (first keeper of it), &c., all writtes, 
by Sir Thomas Bo:lley’s own hand, I immediately took g 


| transcript of them and sent them to the press. 


The life of Sir Thomas, it is true, was printed some years 
ago, and the two letters written to Sir Francis Bacon, not 
long r since at the end of the Collection of Letters of Arch. 
bishop Usher; but the copies of the former being all dis. 
persed, and the latter containing in them things of more 
than ordinary moment, it was thought fit to reprint 
them.” 

The Life begins*thus, “I was born at Exeter, in 
Devonshire, the 2nd of March, in the year 1544;" 
and it ends with these words: “ Written with 
mine own hand, anno 1609, December 11th.” It 


| oceupies fifteen pages ; the whole volume consists 


of 383 pages. The letters afford a striking proof 


| of the unwearied zeal and labour with which this 


The sentence has long been a familiar | 


It | 


second Ptolemy (as he has been called) prosecuted 
the magnificent work of founding his noble lis 
brary, which he terms his Cabinet of the Muses: 
Ws. Srpner Grasom 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Artificial Teeth (Vol. xi., p. 264.).— According 
to Ames, there is in Ashmole’s Museum a copy of 
Blagrave’s Mathematical Jewel (1585), in which it 
is written, among other things concerning the 
author, that his nephew was Sir John Blagrave, 
“ who caused his teeth to be all drawne out, ‘and 
after had a sett of ivory teeth in agayne.” 
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